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This Looked Especially Good 
On the Printer’s Stones. ... 


@ The question of Federal sup- 
port of education is fully dis- 
cussed on pp. 261-3, as another 
plank in the suggested ‘‘Program 
Necessary to Reconstruct Educa- 
tion’’ in Wisconsin, as prepared 
by the Teacher Training Council 
of the W. T. A. 


@ The ‘‘misfit’’ is a pathetic and 
familiar figure in every school 
system. Some teachers treat such 
children with sincere understand- 
ing while others are prone to be 
brusque azid impatient with their 
slow mental pace or their peculi- 
arities. The Algoma school offi- 
cials have made an_ interesting 
study of their problem, as pre- 
sented on pp. 269-270. 
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To be a GOOD Teacher 








It Takes 


Constant Training 


e Many teachers seemingly ful- 
fill the requirements of their job, 
and still are not good teachers. 


e Teachers of recognized ability 
are usually those who keep in 
close touch with all new develop- 
ments in teaching technique and 
transfer their knowledge into 
class room instruction. 


e It takes constant training to be 
a good teacher, and such educa- 
tional training can be secured at 
a summer session of one of Wis- 
consin’s nine state teacher col- 
leges .. . nine state institutions 
offering courses of special inter- 
est to teachers in the field. 


@ 
Any of the Colleges listed on this page will 


be pleased to send you information concern- 
ing 1935 summer sessions. Write for bulletins. 


WISCON SI 
STATE TEACHE! 
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tye tee the legislative session numerous 
references to state school aids appear in the 
press, discussion or debate. It is not uncommon 
that names are ascribed to the aids which are 
not correct and confuse the interested party. 
Some speak of all state moneys for elementary 
schools as the equalization a or the _— 
school aid. Unless there is 
— some uniformity in names 
misunderstanding will ensue. 

The state aid for elementary schools appor- 
tioned upon a per teacher and assessed-valua- 
tion-per-teacher basis, amounting this year to 
$4,375,000, is legally known as The Public 
School Fund Income. It is distributed in part 
on the basis of so much per teacher. In addi- 
tion there is paid an amount per teacher for 
districts on account of low valuations. This is 
the equalization feature. 

The Common School Fund Income, on the 
other hand, is a constitutional fund kept sepa- 
rate from the Public School Fund Income. It is 
apportioned on the school census basis. For sev- 
eral years the allotment per child has been fifty 
cents, from which twenty cents is deducted for 
township library books. 


HERE does our tax money come from? 

In answer to this recurring question the 

following tabulation is presented to show the 

sources of the various state and local taxes for 

government. The kinds and 

SOURCES OF = amounts of each tax aggregat- 
TAX MONEY ing last year’s total are: 


Amount Per Cent 
Real and Personal Property $90,269,379 59.81 
Motor Vehicle & Truck- 





gree Oe eee 26,740,865 Lida 
RO a 14,261,665 9.45 
Public Utilities—lInc. 
MA OGON oo oe, 12,371,888 8.20 
Others 
OS) a 1,974,894 1.31 
Malt Beverages ______- 1,666,156 1.10 
Inheritance. ......<<.. 1,626,981 1.08 
CIO NIMIGS chess caete 950,462 .63 
FIG6G) LIGUOE) oso eae 708,063 47 
Chats: Stores. 188,640 sea 
Grain & Coal Elevators 
| ae eee 146,270 10 
Forest Croplands ~---- 6,765 004+ 
Boxing Matches ~----- 3,699 .002+ 
Oleomargarine __-__--_ 1,862 .001+ 
TOME bole ecee $150,917,589 100 


agp no phase of rural education has re- 
ceived as much discussion as the enrollment 
aspect of the one-room school. Attempts of va- 
rious sorts approaching the problem from diver- 
gent points of view have been made. The great 
array of contentions which have been advanced 
indicates that it is a matter not easily disposed 
of but requires critical analysis of a multitude of 
factors involved. An analysis of the one-room 
small-enrollment schools of fourteen counties 
OUR SMALL has just been published 


ENROLLMENT by the Association. It is 


RURAL SCHOOLS based upon public rec- 
ords supplemented by 


the judgment of local administrative officers 
who are thoroughly acquainted with local con- 
ditions. As a partial examination of the rural 
schools of the state, it is presented in the hope 
that school people and others may find therein 
some suggestions as to the scope of the prob- 
lem involved. We trust, also, that it may serve 
as a check upon the enthusiasm of those who 
have pci: that the problem could be 
solved satisfactorily by blanket legislation. 


“|_JUNDREDS of teachers will earn two hun- 
dred dollars or more this summer. So 
can you. Hundreds of others will secure a bet- 
ter position and a larger salary for next year. 
You can be one of them.” 
BEWARE OF Rhy = -_ of — who 
THis RAcKET ‘“l! for that bait w ich ap- 
peared in attractive advertise- 
ments a year ago? It was sponsored by an agency 
racket in Denver. Editors, anxious for revenue, 
accepted post-dated checks and ran large ads. 
Newspapers, college papers and even some edu- 
cational journals (not ours) printed the allur- 
ing promises. High enrollment fee and low 
commission characterize the agency enrollment 
racket and this one had that. To give it some 
sort of creditable standing reference was made 
to a business men’s association and a meaning- 
less guarantee thrown in. 

A carefully planned advertising campaign 
was sprung so that the entire country was cov- 
ered for several weeks before people realized 
what it was. Through revelations of the Colo- 
rado Education Association and the efforts of a 
Wisconsin teachers’ agency, the matter was 
placed before postal authorities. In April the 
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postmaster-general issued an order which pro- 
hibited the delivery of mail or payment of 
postal money orders to the agency. It developed 
that the fraud order was not a new experience 
to the promoter upon whom a similar clamp 
had been placed in 1930 when his enterprise 
was conducted under a different name. These 
fellows cannot be downed permanently, it 
seems. Squelched in North Dakota one year 
they may turn up in North Carolina the next 
with a different label. They cannot be charged 
with lack of versatility or resourcefulness when 
it comes to duping the profession. 

Such rackets appear periodically and we hope 
that teachers, before joining, will apply a few 
simple tests. Some have been mentioned. Earn- 
est effort is being made by placement people 
to protect teachers from victimization. The Na- 
tional Association of Teachers Agencies has 
done much to keep placement work upon a 
high level. Although it has not yet enrolled all 
of the reliable agencies it does include most 
of them. Its code of ethics states that “‘candi- 
dates known to be unfit shall not be recom- 
mended,” that ‘“‘all advertising shall be abso- 
lutely honest, free from exaggeration or mis- 
leading statements and that all requests of em- 
ployers as to the method of handling vacancies 
shall be respected,” and that information con- 
cerning candidates shall be held in strict con- 
fidence. 

Agencies are licensed by the state industrial 
commission. 

There is no dearth of high-grade agencies 
whose reputation for square dealing is unques- 
tioned. We urge that teachers exercise care and 
not be misled by wild promises and fraudulent 
advertising. 

e 


O ONE will deny the necessity for provid- 
ing employment for those needing it. 
There are, however, some fundamental princi- 
ples and rights which must be guarded even in 
depression days. Legislative proposals seeking 
to prohibit the employment of certain married 
women, are, when reduced to full significance. 
ieee 20 nee ae ee 
WOMEN ost og a 
isconsin extends equal rights 
to women under Section 6.015 (1) “Women 
shall have the same rights and privileges under 
the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, free- 
dom of contact, choice of residence for voting 
purposes, jury service, holding office, holding 
and conveying property, care and custody of 
children, and in all other respects. The various 
courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall construe the statutes where the masculine 
gender is used to include the feminine gender 





unless such construction will deny to females 
the special protection and privileges which they 
now enjoy for the general welfare. The courts, 
executive and administrative officers shall make 
all necessary rules and provisions to carry out 
the intent and purposes of this statute.” 


Sept lace occupies no small position in 
the deliberation of state legislatures now in 
session. ‘Practically every one of them faces 
finance as the major school problem, followed 
by improvement of tax systems 
as po a a ioe units of school admin- 
istration. The nature of things has 
brought demands for recodification of school 
law and state-wide commissions for the study of 
state systems to the fore in several states. Mis- 
souri state constitution prevents enactment of a 
retirement law so the educational forces hope 
to submit the matter to the people to get the 
legal barrier removed. Just about every state 
without an adequate retirement law is trying to 
get one. In several states there are attempts to 
remove school officials from the realm of poli- 
tics and also the attainment of fiscal independ- 
ence of school boards. A bill has been intro- 
duced in Pennsylvania for licensing painting 
contractors by the State Superintendent, that 
state having a highly centralized system. They 
also have at hand a bill requiring first-class 
school districts to take finger prints of all ele- 
mentary pupils. A perusal of legislation spon- 
sored throughout the country shows similarity 
of major problems and an amazing spread of 
miscellaneous measures. 


The American Council 


The American Council on Education sees it- 
self as the best national center for coordination 
of education and that it has the challenge to 
accept leadership in a new deal in education. 
Reslers should not confuse this with the Na- 
tional Council on Education which is an inte- 
gral part of the National Education Association. 
Former U. S. Commissioner Zook is director of 
the American Council. Limited to higher edu- 
cation since its beginning, the council is now 
projecting its influence and coverage to the 
entire educational field. 

According to “School and Society” May 26, 
1934, the wider functions of this organization 
are made possible by grants from the General 
Education Board, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Car- 
negie Corporation, and Josiah Macy Junior 
Foundation. 

The American Council recently released a 
much-discussed booklet—“‘You and Machines.” 
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The Program Necessary 
To Reconstruct 


Education 


‘““‘We Support the 
* Principles of Federal 
Aid For Education’’ 





, principle of federal aid to education, ad- 
vocated by the schoolmen of Wisconsin in 
their reconstruction program and reiterated by 
the Council of Education, is not an innovation. 
As early as 1785 the congress of the confedera- 
tion authorized federal aid to education in the 
reservation of lot (section) 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of the public schools 
within the township. Two years elapsed, how- 
ever, before any grant was actually made. In 
1787 the U. S. government contracted to sell a 
large tract of land in Ohio and in this transac- 
tion federal aid to education was granted for the 
first time. Section 16 of each township involved 
in the sale of Ohio land was reserved for com- 
mon schools and additional land for a state 
university. Each new state established after this 
time received one or more sections of land per 
congressional township for the benefit of public 
schools and at least two townships for an insti- 
tution of higher learning. Beginning with Ohio 
in 1802, Congress granted to the public schools 
in each of the 12 (public land) states admitted 
to the Union prior to 1848 a section of land in 
each township and in the 14 states admitted to 
the Union between 1849 and 1890, two sec- 
tions in each township were granted for that 
purpose. The states admitted after 1890 each 
received 4 sections per township for school 
purposes. In addition to the regular land grants, 
special adjustments were made in several states: 
In Oklahoma a sum of money was paid in lieu 
of certain school lands and in many states large 
tracts of salt and swamp lands were granted by 
the federal government to the states, in most 
cases for education purposes. After 1888 spe- 
cial grants were generally made for internal 
improvements and were not direct grants to 
education, but three of the states entering the 
Union subsequent to 1888 used part or all of 
these grants for educational purposes. Money 
gtants as well as land grants have characterized 
the federal government’s subsidies to education. 


These grants have included a certain per cent 
of the money obtained by the sale of federal 
land within the state, the distribution of the 
Deposit Fund of 1833, the Surplus Revenue 
loan of 1837, and the Distributive Fund of 
1841. All percentum grants to states from the 
sale of federal lands within the states since 
1889 have been designated for the support of 
common schools. In 1907 a grant of a certain 
per cent of the income from any National For- 
est Reserve located within a state was allo- 
cated to the public schools of that state and 
again in 1920 grants similar to those of the 
National Forest Reserve were made from fed- 
eral mineral lease incomes. 

A departure from the customary subsidies 
was made with the approval of the Smith— 
Hughes act in the early part of 1917. This act 
provided an annual grant for instruction in ag- 
riculture, homemaking and trades and in the 
preparation of teachers for each of these three 
types of work. In February 1929 further provi- 
sions were made for training in agriculture and 
homemaking by annual subsidies by the federal 
government under the George—Reed act, and 
when in 1934 the George—Reed act expired the 
federal government provided aid in excess of 
that provided under the George—Reed act by the 
enactment of the George—Ellzey act. The federal 
government has underwritten to a certain ex- 
tent the cost of vocational rehabilitation of 
crippled citizens since 1920, when the Smith- 
Blankhead act was enacted. Other phases of 
federal support of education are provisions for 
Indian education, higher education of negroes, 
and education for the natives of Alaska. 

This rather lengthy recital of the historical 
aspect of federal aid to education is given to 
show that the principle has long prevailed. Al- 
most any kind of a grant—land, money in lump 
sum, annual money grants, etc. would find a 
satisfying precedent in the past. The principle 
of federal aid has shown itself to be sound in 
actual practice and the request for a continua- 
tion and extension of this principle by the 
schoolmen of Wisconsin is not an unreasonable 
demand. 

The absolute necessity of federal aid to edu- 
cation has been amply demonstrated during the 
economic depression. In order to keep schools 
open and other educational activities going, 
there was appropriated from federal emergency 
funds last year approximately $159,000,000. A 
large share of this money was used to provide 
adequate building facilities and in Wisconsin 
alone approximately $6,000,000 of federal 
funds was used for improyement of school 
grounds, modernizing and constructing new 
school buildings, etc. This money probably was 
not used to best advantage as relief was the 
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primary purpose and educational considerations 
were relegated to secondary rank, but the fact 
that money was granted admits the national 
government's obligation to provide for the edu- 
cation of its children. 


The prosperity and wealth of this country 
depends upon the prosperity and wealth of all 
the people. In this age with its many pleas for 
the utilization of factors to promote business 
activity it is well to remember that the best cus- 
tomers in any buying public are those who have 
had adequate educational opportunity. There is 
a close relation between the educational level of 
a people and its purchasing desires and buying 
power. We cannot have a prosperous nation if 
the people are uneducated. It is of national 
benefit for all the children in all the states to 
receive adequate educational training and it is 
also an obligation of the federal government to 
help support a program which will make this 
possible. 


There is a substantial number of people earn- 
estly interested in education who are opposed 
to federal aid because they feel that federal aid 
will mean federal regulation and control. They 
point out that all previous annual grants have 
imposed certain prerequisite standards for ob- 
taining aid and have stipulated certain regula- 
tions in the use of the funds. Because of these 
regulatory measures these people argue vehe- 
mently against federal aid with its accompany- 
ing control, failing to recognize that generally 
the standards of education have been raised 
and the boys and girls in school receive a better 
type of training. In the last analysis the only 
reason for education is for the good of the boys 
and girls and any support that improves the 
educational offering should be considered care- 
fully before it is condemned. In no sense is the 
educational program for the aggrandizement or 
glorification of educators and the fact that cer- 
tain powers previously enjoyed by them are ab- 
sotbed by the federal government is not to be 
frowned upon if the resultant education offered 
the children is improved. The objections com- 
monly advanced against federal aid are not 
fundamentally at variance with a principle of 
federal support of education but rather opposi- 
tion to some minor detail in the administration 
of the aid. Good business administration de- 
mands value received for money spent, and the 
federal government is justified in exercising su- 
pervision in the use of funds granted to be as- 
sured that the money granted is expended to 
secure optimum educational results. 

While the federal government has made 
many and varied grants to education in the past, 
and the sum supplied last year as an emer- 
gency measure would have been very satisfac- 





tory if it could have been utilized from a 
strictly educational point of view, the regular 
annual grants to education are woefully meagre. 
In Wisconsin it represents less than 14% of the 
total tax revenue for schools below the college 
levei. Likewise, the per cent of the total ordi- 
nary expenditures of the federal government 
spent for education is alarmingly small. It dem- 
onstrates rather conclusively that normally the 
national government does not consider itself re- 
sponsible for the education in the nation. The 
1933 federal government budget showed that 
about 1/3 of 1% of the total four billion dol- 
lar budget was allocated to education while 
72% was appropriated for war debts, war pen- 
sions, and military defense. Public building 
construction and the postal deficit claimed 13% 
as did also law enforcement, agriculture, and 
public health. Commerce, industry and labor 
regulation work received the balance. 


Need For Federal Support Apparent 


The present economic emergency has proved 
the need for federal support of education if 
even a minimum program is to be maintained. 
The reliance on the local district for the major 
portion of school support—with the accom- 
panying oppressive property taxes—has been 
found unsatisfactory. The burden of property 
support has been accentuated during recent 
years and large amounts of tax delinquency has 
prevailed in most states. Even in Wisconsin, 
which is considered comparatively well off as 
compared to several other states, it has been 
estimated that more than 14 of the taxes of last 
year were delinquent and in certain areas entire 
communities were delinquent in their tax pay- 
ments. This loss of school revenue from tax 
delinquencies has had its effect on the eff- 
ciency of the schools. The use of outworn and 
antiquated textbooks, abolition of worthwhile 
and necessary instructional activities, curtail- 
ment or elimination of medical, dental and free 
lunch service, no replacement of equipment, li- 
brary books, etc., are but a few of the marks 
that the depression has left on the education 
program. 

The state governments find it difficult to 
come to the aid of the schools because of de- 
creased revenue from present sources and de- 
mands for increased services. Several types of 
taxes on which the state might rely for increased 
revenue are already employed by the federal 
government. Likewise, it is prohibitive to in- 
crease rates on other tax sources because the 
federal government has levied taxes on the same 
base. The amount of money paid by Wisconsin 
citizens to the federal government exceeded 
$40,000,000 in 1934. Of this amount approxi- 
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mately 1.37% was returned to Wisconsin for 
educational purposes. In Wisconsin (state and 
all political subdivisions) we devote approxi- 
mately 14 of our total tax revenue to schools. 


Millions For Relief 


The schoolmen of Wisconsin are not attempt- 
ing to discount the financial responsibility that 
the federal government has assumed in other 
matters, especially relief. It is unquestionably 
the primary obligation of a nation to care for 
the welfare of its people and provide for its 
physical necessities—food, clothing, and shelter. 
Last year the national government shouldered 
more than $30,000,000 of the relief burden of 
Wisconsin and again in 1935 the federal gov- 
ernment will probably have to supply upward 
toward $25,000,000 in relief funds for Wis- 
consin citizens. It is unreasonable to expect the 
federal government to furnish additional reve- 
nue for education in Wisconsin or any other 
state without the imposition of new taxes, but 
there is a fundamental and logical reason why 
the federal government should levy additional 
taxes to provide for increased support of educa- 
tion. Education must be supported by taxation 
and when left to the local district by property 
taxation—the only tax a local school district 
can levy. The federal government is in an emi- 
nently better position to support education than 
either the local district or the state. While local 
districts and states are severely restricted in the 
kind of taxes they can levy, the national govern- 
ment has unlimited possibilities. No inter-state 
difficulties are encountered, no going out of a 


state to make a purchase in order to evade a tax 
is possible, no fear that business will move 
from a given state to another which has a 
smaller business tax is known. No trouble is 
encountered in tax collections because a person 
moves from one state to another. A manufac- 
ture sale tax presents no difficulties when’ a 
product is manufactured in one state for sale in 
another. Inheritance taxes collected by states 
are difficult to administer because people with 
substantial incomes go to states which do not 
have inheritance taxes whereas the federal gov- 
ernment encounters no such difficulties in its 
estate tax (tax on inheritances) and increased 
rates would be easily collectible. 

Educators realize that the federal govern- 
ment has no magic wand that it can wave to 
produce desired revenue. The bulk of govern- 
ment funds comes from taxes, directly or indi- 
rectly paid by citizens of the,several states. In- 
prea support from the federal government 
for schools does not mean freedom from taxes 
or even a decrease in taxes in most states. 
What it does mean is a change in the base 
upon which taxes for educational support are 
levied from general property to any tax base 
the federal government elects to utilize. Be- 
cause the federal government is in a better posi- 
tion to obtain tax money than is the local unit 
which must depend entirely on general prop- 
erty for its tax revenue, the schoolmen of Wis- 
consin support and urge the extension of the 
principle of federal aid to education—not sim- 
ply as an emergency measure of the federal gov- 
ernment but as a permanent policy of the fed- 
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Music in Wisconsin high schools is receiving 
much attention of late years and is well re- 
flected in the large number of schools offering 
the subject both on a regular credit basis and as 
part of extra-curricular activities. The variety of 
subject divisions is also extended and includes 
such offerings as musical appreciation, harmony, 
choral work, orchestra, band, etc. 

This subject has climbed out of the “fad and 
frill” class and is considered as contributing to 
general culture and as a means of “increasing 
pleasure in life, especially during leisure time’’. 
That its values in these and other directions has 
been appreciated and accepted by the schools is 
shown by the following table which is evidence 


of good participation by the students and also 
shows a good growth in most of the divisions 
of subject matter. 


1933 1934 
No. of No. of 
Enrolled Schools Enrolled Schools 
Chorus and Glee 


Club Work __ 14,678 196 16,061 216 
Musical Appreci- 

ee 3,683 51 2,454 40 
Orchestra, 

Ensemble __.__ 4,882 137 4,583 166 


Band. Ensemble. 10,531 193 9,722 213 
Instrumen- 


tal Work, 
Widte = ee 3,753 74 3,821 92 
Harmony ~----- 98 3 217 5 
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When Our State 
Was Young 


The History of 
~{ The Great Seal Be 


of Wisconsin 


AS CITIZENS of a progressive agricultural 
and industrial state, we are prone to for- 
get many of the interesting facts concerning 
the early beginnings of Wisconsin. Yet anyone 
who took the time and trouble to analyze the 
separate and composite details of the Great 
Seal of Wisconsin could not help but be im- 
pressed with the various factors of life which 
contribute to the wealth and importance of our 
state. 


The present state seal is relatively young, 
having been designed and cast in 1881, as an 
adaptation of an earlier design used in 1851. 


The first Wisconsin seal was drawn and cast 
in 1836, when Wisconsin was still a territory. 
The Hon. John S. Horner, first secretary of the 
territory, designed the seal. The design, an arm 
holding a pick, and an irregular pile of pig 
lead was symbolic of Wisconsin’s only claim to 
fame. The forest was still regarded as a vexa- 
tious obstacle to be removed in preparing land 
for tillage, and what little lumbering there was 
consisted of milling for local demands. The 
“Badgers” were most famed for their digging 
in activities north and northeast of Dubuque, 
Iowa. And so it was quite fitting that a symbol 
of mining should dominate the design for the 
Wisconsin territorial seal of 1836. 

On June 21, 1848, Edward H. Rudd was 
employed to engrave the first great seal of the 
state which was practically a reproduction of the 
second territorial seal, described as follows: ‘‘in 
the foreground is a farmer, plowing; in the 
centre, on a landscape, are a sheaf of wheat, a 
pyramid of pig metal, and an Indian erect; on 
the left side is a steamboat afloat; on the right, 
a yacht under sail; in the upper distance, to the 
right, a flouring mill; in the upper center, the 
old capital; above these objects, the motto, 
“CIVILITAS SUCCESSIT BARBARUM”. 
(Civilization has taken the place of barbarism.) 


The second state seal was designed and cast 
in 1851. In the main it was the same as the 


present seal, pictured above. Details varied, but 
the units were symbolic of the same founda- 
tional activities of the state. The miner still 
played an important role, though he was forced 
to share the spotlight with the sailor. Agricul- 
ture and industry were relegated to a of 
minor importance on the shield, and lumbering 
was still conspicuous by its absence. Possibly 
this was due to the fact that the two designers, 
Edward G. Ryan, and Governor Nelson Dewey, 
met in Wall Street, New York, and sketched 
the design as they sat together on the steps of 
one of the banks! 

In 1881, the second great seal having become 
worn by use, a new seal was engraved, which, 
in its main features, is a reproduction of the 
seal of 1851. Some changes, however, were 
made by Henry Mitchell, the Boston engraver, 
who did the work. The larger, or Wisconsin, 
shield is quartered by a perpendicular and a 
caieeest ik instead of, as formerly, by lines 
drawn in the form of a letter X. The United 
States motto, ““E PLURIBUS UNUM”, is placed 
in a circle around the United States shield, in- 
stead of on a banner above it; while the bare- 
headed miner was crowned with a hat, his feet 
placed in different positions, and the suppott- 
ing arms of both the sailor and miner were 
placed behind, instead of on top of, the Wis- 
consin shield. 

It is interesting to consider what changes 
would be made, were a new state seal designed 
in 1935. Instead of the pig lead one supporting 
unit might be a dairy cow, and the miner would 
probably have to step aside for the tiller of the 
soil, while the sailor might be asked to step 
aside in deference to the portly brewermeister. 
But why concern oneself with details? The horn 
of plenty, the motto “Forward,” and the close 
unity of state and nation still apply. 
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Wisconsin American History Test 
Burr W. Phillips 


Wisconsin High School 





Le 


HE 1933 and 1934 Wisconsin American His- 
tory Tests were edited by the Bureau of Rec- 
ords and Guidance of the School of Education 
and the Department of History of the Univer- 
sity. Cooperating also in planning the 1934 test 
were Mr. J. T. Giles of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the history Scanian 
of several high schools, including those of Ra- 
cine, Appleton, Sheboygan, Wauwatosa, Madi- 
son East and West, and the Wisconsin High 
school. The committee in charge is especially 
indebted to those individuals and departments 
who sent in helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
In fact, four of the six parts in that test were 
edited from materials contributed by high school 
teachers. 


Those who have had some experience in the 
construction of standardized tests in history will 
appreciate the difficulties inherent in the com- 
mittee’s task. To begin with there is no stand- 
ardization of content or procedure in the Amer- 
ican History classes in our Wisconsin high 
schools. Nor is the committee willing to suggest 
that there should be. The committee is also 
peiectly cognizant of the fact that in teaching 

istory there are numerous outcomes far more 
important than factual and informational objec- 
tives, however basic factual information may be 
to understandings, attitudes, interests, skills and 
habits,—to mention a few of the more sig- 
nificant outcomes of history teaching. The com- 
mittee is aware of the desirability of a problem 
approach to the study and teaching of history 
and of the imperative need of training pupils 
to yee the study of current problems in 
the light of historical background and perspec- 
tive. So much for the history teacher's point of 
view. 

But in constructing the test it has been nec- 
essary also to bear in mind the requirements 
and limitations of the technique of the stand- 
ardized test. Such a test must have both curricu- 
lar and statistical validity, it must be reliable, 
it must be capable of being scored objectively, 
and it must cover the field of American History 
and still be short enough to be administered in 
an hour period. Teachers of history are quite 
aware that the objective type of test does not 
lend itself easily to testing the more significant 
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outcomes of historical instruction. The Social 
Science Investigation, reporting on the results of 
its five-year study, calls attention to the problem 
as follows: 

“The form of the tests, designed apparently to 
limit answers to a single word and questions likewise 
to as few words as possible, also proved a disappoint- 
ment to social scientists. Such tests seemed to imply a 
verbal precision for which social science offered little 
justification. Social ideas and social phenomena are 
usually capable of description and expression in a 
variety of ways. Furthermore, such minute sampling 
of social science knowledge clearly did not constitute 
a test of the student’s comprehensive knowledge, or of 
his ability to develop sustained exposition of large 
ideas and to include the conditional elements which 
qualify any but the most simple of social situations. 
In other words, the extremely short answer form of 
the test seemed an artificial limitation which must 
confine such tests to the measurement of only the 
fragmentary beginnings of social science knowledge.” 
(Italics ours). 


Fully aware of the difficulty of the task and 
of the limitations imposed by the technique of 
the objective standardized test, the committee 
has gone ahead with its program in the hope 
that by developing a new test each year, profit- 
ing by the study of the results of earlier tests 
and of current investigations in the field of 
standardized testing in the social studies, they 
will be able to supply the history teachers of the 
state with a means of checking and comparing 
their own teaching practices with those of 
others in their field. Teachers and principals 
will understand that this test is only one of 
many devices that must be used to evaluate the 
outcomes of class-room instruction. The com- 
mittee would be the last to suggest that the 
Wisconsin American History Test should in any 
way supplant the testing program of the teacher. 
But we hope that as a supplementary device it 
will be of service to the schools of the state. 


In constructing the 1934 and 1935 tests great 
care was taken to correct certain imperfections 
and misplaced emphases in the 1933 test. The 
suggestions of teachers in the field, and espe- 
cially of those who attended the May meeting 
of history teachers in Madison, were considered 
and acted upon. For example, in the 1933 test 


1Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey, Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Sciences. (1934). p. 480. 
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there was undoubtedly too great an emphasis 
upon the colonial period. This fault was cor- 
rected in the 1934 test. Statistical study seemed 
to indicate that the questions on the facts of 
the mechanical revolution and on certain items 
in current history were ‘too easy’. Here was 
one place where curricular validity appeared to 
clash with statistical validity. The committee 
raised the question as to whether the fact that 
so many pupils answered these questions cor- 
rectly did not indicate that the teachers of the 
state were placing a desirable emphasis on cur- 
rent history and current problems rather than 
that the questions were “too easy’. 

At the same time, many teachers have ex- 
pressed their gratitude for suggestions which 
they have been able to incorporate in their own 
teaching after giving the test. Perhaps they dis- 
covered that they had been slighting the geo- 
graphical element or else that their pupils were 
not becoming sufficiently familiar with the writ- 
ings and ideas of great Americans. Most teach- 
ers are grateful for such a check on their own 
teaching. 


Test Too Factual? 


Perhaps the most commonly expressed criti- 
cism of the test has been that it is too largely 
factual or informational, and that it does not 
test the ability of the pupil to think or to 
“solve problems”. And while the committee has 
made every effort to test for the other outcomes 
of historical instruction, we make no apology 
for the factual form of the tests, remembering 
the limitations of our present testing technique 
as well as the math 8 that without a knowl- 
edge of the facts of history the pupil can be 
expected to do little critical or constructive 
thinking about the problems of history or of the 
present. 

In the 1934 test, Part I contains forty simple 
recall items under the head of “Historical In- 
formation”. The recall type of question was 
used because of its greater reliability.2 These 
forty items appear to be “purely factual,” and 
it is true that for some pupils this part is merely 
a memory test. But it is also true that in the 
case of many of these items the pupil’s memory 
will fail him at the end of a year’s work and 
he will resort to various associations which the 
item may recall until finally he arrives at the 
“correct response”. For example, the name of 
Peter Zenger might not produce the correct re- 
sponse immediately ; the pupil might recall first 
the recent controversy over freedom of press, 
the celebration of the anniversary of Zenger’s 





2Elene Michell, Teaching Values in N i j 
Tests. (1930). p. 64. : : ila adi 
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trial and finally the whole story of Peter Zenger. 
Our point is that the response to a simple recall 
question is not always so simple as the name 
would imply. Similarly, in Part II, the items 
have to do with ‘Place Relations’, or historical 
geography; the form is simple recall, but each 
item is planned so as to test historical signifi- 
cance and the ability to visualize the geograph- 
ical area involved. Part III, ‘Time Sequence”, 
tests, not for knowledge of exact dates, but for 
ability to place an event in its proper time in- 
terval, an ability which will usually involve 
other sequential relations, causal for example, in 
addition to temporal relations. Part IV, ‘‘His- 
torical Quotations”, is not merely a memory 
test; as far as possible —, have been 
chosen which are typical of certain great Amer- 
ican personalities and which test either the pu- 
pil’s acquaintance with their writings or his in- 
sight into the principles championed by those 
personalities. 

In Parts V and VI of the 1934 test the com- 
mittee tried to satisfy the hope expressed by 
many teachers that the test might be made to re- 
flect more nearly the teaching practices of pro- 
gressive schools. Consequently, Part V is a test 
for “Historical Comprehension” and Part VI 
tests for the “Historical Background of Current 
Problems.” Granting that the objective test 
does not lend itself easily to testing for these 
outcomes, the statistical study of the scape 
to Part V indicated either that the form of ques- 
tion used did not adequately measure the results 
of the type of instruction it was designed for or 
else that the test itself was too difficult. In con- 
trast, Parts I, II, III, IV ahd VI all proved ade- 

uate from the point of view of statistical va- 
lidity. 


Plans For 1935 Test 


In constructing the 1935 and subsequent 
tests, the committee will continue its practice of 
selecting only items of real significance which 
can reasonably be expected to be covered in any 
high school course, and of making every effort 
to shift the emphasis from the factual to test: 
ing for understanding as rapidly as adequate 
tests are developed. The major emphasis will 
continue to be on American History since the 
Revolution. Wherever current or very recent 
historical items are included, they will be such 
as should afford a check on the teaching of cur 
rent history throughout the course as well as 4 
check on the pupil’s awareness of current prob- 
lems and their Ristorical background. And es 
pecially we bespeak the continued cooperation 
of history teachers throughout the state whose 
criticisms and suggestions as to the content and 
form of the test have proved invaluable. 
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THE RUMMAGE SALE 
% 


" ISS Blank, what will we use for our num- 

ber work, now that the post office is 
gone?” asked a second grade child in the Mc- 
Caskill Training School at the Superior State 
Teachers College. The post office project, as 
the boy’s question suggests, had been the cen- 
ter of much activity for several weeks. It had 
motivated many arithmetic lessons dealing with 
United States money, such as the buying of 
stamps and money orders, sending special de- 
livery letters, and mailing packages. 

“Let’s have a store,’’ answered a second child. 

“May we have a toy shop?” chimed in a 
third youngster. ‘We could use the toys we are 
making in the art class.” 

Miss Blank, who had been listening with in- 
terest to this conversation, called the children’s 
attention to a little yellow dog which one of 
the children had used in the post office play. 

“I know what we can do,” said one of the 
boys, when he saw the dog. “We can bring our 
toys from home and play we sell them.” 

“Yes, but you have played with your toys,” 
sid Miss Blank. 

“We could scrub them so they would be 
clean,” answered a child. 

“If you sell toys that have been used, what 
will you have to name your store?” 

“A second hand store,” was the quick reply. 

Miss Blank then asked this question, “What 
do you do when people from the Salvation 
Army come to your house?” 

In reply she received several answers similar 
to this one: “We give them some of our things 
that we can’t use or that we don’t use any 
more.” Through a little more conversation it 
was learned that these things were given or sold 
to families whose daddies had no work. 

“Our church,” said Miss Blank, “‘once had a 
sale where each child brought one or two of his 
toys to be sold. We called it a rummage sale.” 
At once there were eager replies from the 
group. 

“We could do that too.” 
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“May we call ours a rummage sale?” 

“T like that name.” 

When the conference ended, each child was 
eager to begin work on this new project which 
had developed from a question incidentally 
asked by one of the group. 

A test containing many problems in buying 
and selling was given at this time to determine 
the need of further drill, and to find out which 
children would require special help. The test 
showed that, although much had been learned 
about United States money during the Post Of- 
fice project, there were many who still required 
further help, so the suggested project was very 
acceptable. 

For several days after the first conference, 
there were others in which many problems came 
up for discussion. It was decided that the toys 
should be displayed on two tiers of four shelves 
each. These were to be made from some old 
boards which were in the basement. The chil- 
dren suggested that they paint the shelves black 
so the many colored toys would look well. It 
was agreed that the children should make price 
tags after the toys had been brought to school, 
and after the price of each had been decided 
upon by the group. As there would be only one 
of: each kind of toy, except those made in the 
art class, the children agreed that they would 
bring many empty boxes which they could wrap. 
The clerks and customers were to pretend that 
each box contained a certain toy. In this way 
the real toys could remain on display on the 
shelves. 

During one of these conferences the ques- 
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tion of advertising came up. As most articles, 
which are to be sold, are usually advertised, the 
children thought their toys should be advertised, 
too. Miss Blank said they could make up the 
advertisements and then one of the student 
teachers would print them. The following were 
given by the children and they were printed on 
tagboard by a participator from the college: 











Rummage Sale 


All Second Hand Toys 


They are clean to play with. 

The yellow dog has a bell. 

The blue bunny has a red bow. 

The black duck has an orange bill. 

The china dog is laughing. 

The doll has a working apron on. 

The gray dog’s master loves him. 

We made most of our toys from 
wood. 














This large sheet was displayed near the toys 
which were for sale. 


The activity periods were spent in making | 


and painting the shelves, in arranging the toys, 
and in making the price tags. This work in- 
volved some added incidental number work 
such as measuring the boards, measuring the 
space for placing the toys, and writing the num- 
bers on the price tags. 

When this work was finished all was ready 
for the first sale. This sale was enjoyed by all 
of the children in the room. During the sale, 
the children could select whichever toys they 
desired to buy. When a child had made his se- 
lection, he received a sales slip from one of the 
clerks. He then presented this slip and some 
play money to the cashier who wrote the word 
“paid” upon the slip. The clerk then returned 
the slip together with the correct change to the 
customer, who presented the slip to the clerk 
and received the package. 

The eagerness with which the children car- 
ried on these sales in the morning before classes 
were called showed us that the project was an 
enjoyable as well as a valuable experience. The 
children took turns until each had, at various 
times, been clerk, cashier or customer. Written 
problems pertaining to the sale were also worked 
by the children. 

After several weeks, during which the rum- 
mage sale had frequently been used, the chil- 
dren were again tested and the following fig- 
ures show what progress had been made. The 
perfect score in each case was ten. The median 
for the group in the first test was four. The 
test given after using the rummage sale as the 
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center of the arithmetic work showed that the 
median had been raised to eight. 

Aside from the increased skill in solving 
problems which involved United States money, 
the children had improved in other ways as 
well, such as showing courtesy while shopping, 
making decisions quickly, and wrapping pack. | 
ages neatly. 











They're Gone 


They're gone! 

And all their old familiar ways 
Recalling fondly other days. 
The corridors give back 

No friendly smile of Jack, 

Or loving eyes of Lou 

So merry and so true. 


They're gone! 

I miss the nonsense of their chatter, 

The spontaneity of their laughter; 

I miss the studious shining lights, 

And those who could not reach the heights ; 

I miss the easy camraderie 

Of those who dropped in after school to talk with me 


They're gone! 

The college halls have opened wide 

Their doors for them to come and bide. 

And, now, in letters warm, they tell 

Of that new life they love so well: 

Of studies, “rushing,” football, “dates,” 

Of “Profs,” and books, and strange roommates. 


They're gone! 

O keep them clean and eager-eyed, 

With an aim that brooks no compromise, 
With a zest for truth where e’er it lead, 
With the right to question every creed— 
In short, to make a better job of life 
Than we who tried to start them right. 


They're gone! 

And in their old familiar places 

Look out at me new groups of faces. 
So I must put my memories by, 

And with a purpose no less high, 
Help these the master-minds to know: 


Will Shakespeare, Shelley, R. L. S., and Poe. 
—A Kenosha Teach 
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gee study and treatment of maladjusted 
school pupils in the Algoma public school 
grew out of a study of character education. 
Work in character education had been carried 
on during the four previous years, and in meas- 
uring the results little objective evidence could 
be found showing individual improvement. A 
survey of the teacher’s work showed that too 
little of the teacher’s time was given toward 
the underlying causes of pupil’s overt conduct 
and that pupils were expected to correct char- 
acter defects without sufficient specific experi- 
ences which would give the pupil an adequate 
meaning of his acts. In fact, he lacked realiza- 
tion of the consequences of his acts. 

After many conferences and faculty meetings 
and the reading of much literature it was only 
natural that our attention for a solution was 
centered on the treatment of maladjusted pu- 
pils. It was found that maladjustment in the so- 
cial sense is a social evaluation and regulariza- 
tion of the reaction between human individuals. 
Terms applied to children, such as bad, evil, 
and wrong, hid the causation and appreciation 
of maladjustments. Since maladjustment is 
largely due to social situations, there are many 
factors that teachers, parents and pupils differ 
on. All of these factors were taken into con- 
sideration and studied carefully. 

We began to realize that every child comes 
to school with a concealed complex, interre- 
lated, social, emotional and other mental atti- 


‘f tudes which become somewhat fixed during the 


years of conditioning experiences, pleasant and 
unpleasant, that he encountered with his fam- 
ily, on the street and at school. It was not long 
after the study of mental hygiene that these at- 
titudes were revealed to the perceptive teachers. 
Almost immediately there was a realization of 
the importance of personality factors in relation 
to the mental welfare of the pupils. Teachers 
became very conscious of the fact that daily in- 
struction meant little to the pupils compared to 
what is happening to his inner life, and were 
enthused to the point where they felt that much 
could be accomplished in the study and treat- 
ment of maladjusted pupils. 

A survey was made of the entire school sys- 
tem using an inventory scale on maladjustment 
ptepared by Prof. T. L. Torgeson of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This survey was followed 
by two others, the last being made in May, 


F. F. Schlosser 


Algoma 





1934 after considerable remedial work had been 
done. The problems thus arising from the sur- 
vey were divided into the following points and 
carefully studied: (1) mature of child’s con- 
duct, (2) principles of mental hygiene, (3) 
symptoms of maladjustment, (4) causes of mal- 
adjustment, and (5) methods of treating mal- 
adjustment. After a thorough study the work 
was followed by case studies in which the “Case 
Study Record” prepared by Prof. T. L. Torge- 
son of the University of Wisconsin was used. 

The work of adjustment or remedial treat- 
ment was carried out in various forms. Family 
history was studied. Home conditions were sur- 
veyed. Conferences were held with both pupils 
and parents and a program of home visiting 
was carried out. A survey of the physical child 
was made, dental examinations as well as a 
a he health examination were given freely 

y local doctors and dentists. Much was learned 
from the home, family history, defective teeth, 
tonsils and adenoids, and other physical de- 
fects, all of which the teachers be had 
a pronounced effect on the mental health of the 
pupils. The seriously maladjusted pupils were 
given a second examination and medical treat- 
ments were prescribed for the physical defects. 
The pupils were adjusted physically whenever 
possible before much work was done to adjust 
them mentally. 

Thus the attention of the teacher was di- 
rected to a study of the individual pupil, how 
to motivate him in order that he might put 
forth his best effort, to set up goals which could 
be accomplished by each pupil, to determine 
the mental problems which existed within the 
classroom and their effects on the school work 
of the pupils, and the appreciation of the pu- 
pil’s method of attack that is dependent on his 
past experiences and the modification of his at- 
titudes through the channels of well directed 
new experiences. Many of the detailed studies 
of the school problem pupils indicated that the 
difficult unfavorable reactions can readily be 
traced to wrong methods of handling these spe- 
cific problems by parents, to physical handicaps, 
to unhappy conditions and emotional relation- 
ships within the home, to environments found 
on the streets and places of laxly controlled 
amusements which fos little or no outlet of the 
pupil’s energies, to irritability and severe pun- 
ishment of an overburdened or maladjusted 
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teacher, to the school curriculum which does not 
meet the pupil’s needs, or to a combination of 
causes, all of which affects the pupil’s attitude 
toward life. 

The work in school was changed considerably 
to provide for individual differences. Unit 
method of instruction was followed throughout. 
Self-direction and co-operative learning became 
apparent in all of the class rooms. Pupils were 
given the real pleasure of achieving, and habits 
and attitudes baceine more important to the 
teacher than subject matter. 

The school now radiates much activity. A 
survey of extra curricular activities proved that 
92% of the failures were pupils who did not 
participate in any activities. An extensive pro- 
gram of extra curricular activities was inaugu- 
rated and each pupil was requested to enter at 
least one activity during the school year. So far 
we now have a 100% participation. To meet 
the activity interest many new activities were 
placed on the program. The most outstanding 
activity is music. Out of an enrollment of 522, 
384 pupils in the school system were taking 
some form of music. Much was learned as to 
reasons for maladjustment by the teachers in 
charge of these activities, and much was accom- 
plished in the way of adjustment which un- 
doubtedly could not have been done without the 
activities. 

The following summarizes the improvements 
that were made in maladjusted pupils, aca- 
demic records, etc. 


Improvement Made in the Number of 
Maladjusted Pupils 


Grades 
% Seriously 


Year % Maladjusted Maladjusted 
hf eR ee, ee 88.34 38.20 
OS eee Sail i. 2 57.01 8.12 
Improvement ~----~-- 31.33% 30.08% 


High School 
%o Seriously 


Year % Maladjusted Maladjusted 
BROS Sennwnndasuoncan 94.84 21.61 
1994 wuteenuwedwccas 49.93 7.30 
Improvement ~------- 44.91% 14.31% 


Most improvement in maladjustment was 
noted with the normal group, the bright group 
came second, while least was accomplished with 
the slow group. 


Academic Results Noted From the Stanford 
Achievement Test 


Points of 
Year Med. Improve- 
Grade Given Score ment 
8th Grade—Form x—May-_-_-1932 90.8 
4.0 


w—May-.-1934 90.4 





7th Grade—Form x—May-.-1932 89.2 


6.0 

w—May-.-1934 93.2 

6th Grade—Form x—May-_--1932 91.4 
w—May_.-1934 96.3 _ 

5th Grade—Form x—May-_--1932 88.7 
w—May_--1934 94.3 as 

4th Grade—Form x—May-_--1932 89.1 
“  w—May_..1934 95.3 “ 

3rd Grade—Form x—May-_--1932 87.7 
w—May_..1934 98.2 “7 
2nd Grade—Form x—May---1932 84.3 sa 


‘“ w—DMay-_--1934 86.6 


Failures in the grades were reduced from 
6.4% to 1.2%. 

In the high school various standardized tests 
were given. To list all of them of the various 
subjects in the high school would impose upon 
the time of the reader. The improvement of 
the medians of the different subjects was 
11.35%. 

The failures in the high school were reduced 
from 10.4% to 3.7% based on the total num- 
ber of students failed in one or more subjects 
to the number of students enrolled in the high 
school. In addition to these improvements, the 
increase in the number of students going to 
higher institutions of learning is ta 

The study and treatment of maladjustment 
in the system produced a pleasant pupil—teacher 
relationship; an entirely different attitude ex- 
isted between pupils and teachers; and there re- 
sulted from the work a new wholesome school 
atmosphere. The change in the atmosphere of 
the school was that from a “too bad” point of 
view of the teacher to that of a cause and a rea- 
son for pupil behavior. Pupils, on the other 
hand, became more sociable, entered more freely 
into activities, felt more secure and readily as- 
sumed responsibilities and appeared much hap- 
pier at their work. 

Our results are indeed gratifying. Character 
study problems have been solved much beyond 
our expectations. School discipline problems 
have vanished. Teachers now approach the 
problem child with a scientific attitude free 
from preconceived and biased ideas, and are 
filled with the spirit of friendliness rather than 
with the spirit of pronouncing judgment. Be- 
havior problems are looked upon as symptoms 
of underlying traits which have a historic back- 
ground of cause and effect. Thus the teacher's 
attitude is one of continued interest and affec 
tion toward the pupil. 
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RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO SUCCESS IN COLLEGE STUDIES 


James L. Malott 


State Teachers College, River Falis 





: OR the past ten years it has been a es of 
the plan of organization at River Falls State 
Teachers college to give an intelligence test to 
the freshman class each fall. Because it is easy 
to administer, the “Otis Self-Administering 
Mental Ability Tests, Higher Examination: 
Form A and Form B” have been used. The 
student’s score on these tests becomes a part of 
his permanent record and is on file in the of- 
fice of the registrar. 

From 1925 to 1929 this test was given to 
907 freshmen in the college. Of this number, 
263 students did not graduate from any of the 
courses offered. The purpose of this study is to 
compare the score made on these tests with the 
student’s record in college, in order to find if 
there is a positive relation between the two and 
to find if there is a point on the Otis Tests be- 
low which those taking the test in this study 
fail to earn passing grades. 

In order to understand the study, it will per- 
haps be well to > say our school year and our 
gtading system. The school year is divided into 
three terms of twelve weeks each. All grades 
are recorded in letters and honor point equiva- 
lents as follows: 


F —failure 

D—credit—no honor points 

C—credit—1 honor point for each hour of credit 

B—credit—2 honor points for each hour of 
credit 

A—credit—3 honor points for each hour of 
credit 


The student program consists of sixteen term 
hours, exclusive of physical training; hence a 
standard program is a program of sixteen term 
hours. Students completing any of the four 
year courses are required to earn 1.5 honor 
points for each major subject in senior college. 
This requirement of 1.5 honor points for major 


equal to the hours of credit on his program to 
make a passing grade. 

The median on the Otis Tests for the 907 
freshmen entering school from 1925 to 1929 
was 48.65 and is used as the median in the 
study for purposes of comparing those who did 
not complete their college courses with the en- 
tire group of 907. 

The 263 students who did not complete their 
courses fall into groups of (1) 48 students who 
withdrew during their first term, (2) 152 who 
earned credits but did not make a passing grade, 
and (3) 63 students who port credits suffi- 
cient to pass, but who either withdrew from 
school or transferred their credits to a different 
type of school before graduating. 


Chart 1 
Percentile graph of the students taking the 
Otis test who did not graduate. 





courses in senior college subjects does not effect : Per Cent of Students 

this study, as it is a new requirement. The ree # 

quirement previous to 1933-1934 was 1 honor a. The dotted line represents the graph of the 
point for each hour of credit. By this require- i pcg who withdrew the first quarter 
ment each student had to earn honor points b. The solid line represents the graph of the 
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152 students who took one or more terms of 
work but failed to earn a passing mark. 

c. The broken line represents the graph of the 
63 students who earned credits but either 
withdrew from school or transferred to an- 
other type of school. 


Chart 1 is the percentile graphs of three dif- 
ferent groups of students who did not com- 
plete their college courses at River Falls. 

The dotted line is the graph of the 48 stu- 
dents who withdrew from college during the 
first term. Twenty-four of this group made a 
score above the median and 24 made a score 
below the median; the median being 48.25. 

The solid line is the graph of the 152 stu- 
dents who earned credit while in college, but 
either withdrew before graduating or trans- 
ferred their credits to some other type of school. 
Forty-one students transferred their credits to 
some other school and 22 withdrew and have 
never asked for their credits. The median of 
the 63 students in the above two groups is 
48.87, or 2.42 points above the median of the 
152 student group and .22 above that of the five 
classes of freshmen who took the Otis Test. 


Chart 2 
Percentile graph of the honor point index. 


| 
t 





Per Cent of. Students 


Scores 


a. The solid line represents the graph of the 
152 students who took one or more terms 
of work but did not earn a passing grade— 
failures. 

b. The broken line represents the 63 students 
who earned a passing grade but who with- 
drew from school or transferred to a dif- 
ferent type of school. 


The percentile graphs in Chart 2 give the 
comparison of the two groups of students who 





earned some credit. This is a graph of the honor 
point index. 

The solid black line is the graph of the 152 
students who did not earn sufficient credit and 
honor points to graduate. The index median of 
this group is .78. The 75th percentile is just 
above the index requirement. 

The graph of the 63 students who earned 
passing credits is given as a broken line and the 
median is 1.70 or a C plus average. The me- 
dian of this graph is .92 above that of the 
group of 152 students who failed. 

A further analysis of the two groups of stu- 
dents earning credits and honor points shows 
that of the 63 students who earned passing 
grades, 41 or 64.9% made a score on the Otis 
Test above the Freshmen Class median of 
48.65, and 21 ot 35.1% made a score below 
this median. Only two students in this group 
made a score on the Otis Test below 37; one 
scored 33 with an index of 1.05 and the other 
student scored 23 with an index of 1.23. 


Of the group of 152 students who, though 
earning some credits, failed to make passing 
grades, 55 or 36.1% made a score above the 
48.65 median and 97 or 63.9% scored below 
this median. There were 44 or 28% of this 
group who earned an index of 1.00 or above 
and 108 or 72% who failed to earn an index of 
1.00. Of the 44 of the group who earned an 
index of 1.00, 50% scored above the Otis Test 
median and 50% scored below this median. 
Three students made scores below 37 on the 
Otis Test, and earned an index of 1.00 or 
above. Only 11 students of the 152 students 
earned any A credits, and each of these failed 
on = of their work to fail to make pass- 
ing grades. 

From a study of the data presented in this 
study it appears that: 

1. There is a positive relation between in- 
telligence and success in college studies. But 
there are many factors other than intelligence 
that are not measured by a standard intelli- 
gence test, that also function in college work; 
so = is hard to predict on the basis of one 
test. 

2. The study aad shows that the group of 
152 students who failed to earn passing grades 
were also lowest on the Otis Test as a group. 

3. The study also shows that below a score 
of 37 on the Otis Test only two students of 
the 215 earned credits and honor points suffi- 
cient to graduate. An Otis Test score of 37 
gives an Intelligence Quotient of 95.* 

4. A further conclusion from this study is 
that while we do not exclude students who 
make a poor rating on the Otis Tests, they 
usually fail to earn credits sufficient to gradu- 
ate, and sooner or later withdraw from 
school. 


* Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Manual of 
Directions and Key, p. 6. 
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The Selection of Pictures For The 
Study of Regional Geography 











he photograph is a major tool for teaching 
geography. Its widespread use constitutes 
one of the chief advances in geographical study 
during the last thirty years. Today, illustrated 
magazines, commercial photographers, and the 
teacher’s own efforts at photography commonly 
supply a wealth of pictorial material, a wealth 
that threatens, however, to embarrass us with 
riches, particularly for the more accessible parts 
of the world. There is not sufficient time for 
the Ag thoughtfully to examine all of the 
available pictures for each of the contrasted re- 
gions studied in a geography class. Moreover, a 
large proportion of them fail utterly to further 
the aims of geographical teaching. A good deal 
of culling is necessary on this acccunt alone, if 
false trails are to be avoided. By what criteriae 
may we select the views of greatest value? What 
simple tests can we apply as we build up our 
school and personal collections?? Several are 
presented here in the hope that they may be of 
service, or that better ones may grow out of the 
teacher’s attempts to use them. 


The Value of Pictures for Regional 
Description 


One of the major tests we should impose is 
this: Is the picture highly useful in showing 
what a particular portion of the earth is like? 
To be of maximum utility for portraying a 
large area, it should have one or more of four 
qualities, better if all four. 

Since educational geography is primarily con- 
cerned with the earth’s regions as occupied and 
modified by man, we may well challenge the 
usefulness of a picture for revealing the natural 
equipment of a region or the human use of it 
or both. This principle must be applied with 
the abilities of the pupils in mind. Nearly all 
general landscape views reveal these points, in 
some measure at least, but the pupil may not be 


1An excellent statement of this problem of pictorial mate- 
tials for the social studies as a group is found in Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical As- 
sociation, Conclusions and Recommendations, 1934, 64. 

* There are two potent arguments for building up a per- 
sonal collection: the likelihood that one will move to some 
other position some day, and thus have to begin all over 
again or be thrown entirely on the work of one’s predecessor; 
and the fact that a picture collection is rather personal, re- 
flecting the ways of working of the collector, and serving him 
more effectively than any one else. 


Russell Whitaker 


Department of Geography, 
niversity of Wisconsin 
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sufficiently mature to interpret them. The prob- 
lem thus takes this form: Can the students with 
whom one is working see in this photograph 
something of value about the natural environ- 
ment or the human use of the area. 

Effectively to reveal the nature of a large 
area, the picture should be representative, a 
good sample. The unusual view, as of a par- 
ticularly large waterfall, a spectacular lake, may 
be justified on other grounds, but has limited 
use for suggesting what the larger area of which 
it is a part is like. A view that can be dupli- 
cated in its essential features ‘a hundred times 
over’’ is the one that gives us most help: a dairy 
farm in southern Wisconsin, a fruit scene on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, a cornfield 
in Illinois, each selected to portray conditions 
found to be generally true of the region it rep- 
resents. Though no two dairy farms are iden- 
tical, one well chosen view gives a satisfactory 
notion of the others. 


For a picture to be most useful in showing 
what a given region is like, it must be more 
than a good sample. It should, if possible, show 
several significant features, so as to indicate how 
they occur together. One of the aims of the 
geographer is to leave together the things that 
belong together, to study any of the individual 
features, a wheat field, a barn, as they actually 
occur, and not isolated by themselves. A pic- 
ture which includes house, barn, and silo or or- 
chard is better than one of a house alone. In 
general, larger views are more effective than 
small ones for revealing these associations. The 
close-up view of a single feature, a house or 
factory, may be needed to illustrate a point we 
are making, but the fact remains that the more 
inclusive view has the greater geo-graphic value. 

In order for pictures to show us what a par- 
ticular region looks like, a goodly number of 
them need to show representative associations, 
but that is not all. Some of them must be dis- 
tinctive if they are to portray the individuality 
of the region being studied. For example, a 
view of a city street, showing buildings and 
traffic conditions, might well be representative 
of the cities of the entire region, of the Corn 
Belt let us say; but city streets are so similar 
throughout north central United States that the 
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view might fail utterly to reveal the unique 
traits of the Corn Belt as different from the 
Ohio Valley to the south or the Dairy Belt to 
the north. A good mene view of a city is 
much more likely to include those features that 
reveal its regional setting. Most pictures, how- 
ever, will be sufficiently distinctive, if they are 
good samples (test 2) and include a fairly large 
number of features (test 3). 

The search for these four qualities in a pic- 
ture gives an adequate test of its service in 
showing what the region of which it is a part is 
like as a home for man. Of all the values which 
we may hope to realize from the use of a pic- 
ture in geographical instruction, this seems to 
the writer to be most significant. This service 
is, nevertheless, subject to vital qualifications. A 
few pictures of low rank according to this crite- 
rion, may well be included in our collection if 
they possess explanatory value or are intrinsic- 
ally interesting. 


Pictures to Further the Understanding 


There has been a tendency of late to insist 
that all pictures used in geographical study be 
tested for their value in portraying the features 
of particular parts of the earth’s surface, and 
discarded if they rank low in this respect. We 
must grant that such pictures do aim most di- 
rectly at the heart of the geography teacher's ini, 
tial job. We must not forget, however, that an 
essential part of helping the pupil to imagine 
what the world is like, is to give meaning to 
the scenes he imagines. Facts without ideas are 
barren things. If it is interpretation rather than 
pens facts that saves the actual traveler from 

oredom, we may well throw the same safe- 
guard around the vicarious traveler. In explain- 
ing the man-made aspects of the earth, particu- 
larly how the land is used, one may wish to re- 
fer to particular events, to great men, or to in- 
ventions, and to do so with the aid of pictures. 
Where sparingly used, pictures of new types of 
agricultural machinery, or of factory interiors, 
may well be justified in our collection as they 
give meaning to our basic facts. Moreover, such 
pictures may perform the additional service of 
relating the work in geography to that in his- 
tory, or literature, or some other phase of the 
pupil’s work. 


Interesting Pictures 


In our zeal to accomplish our end, to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the character of different 
parts of the peopled earth through the use of 
photographs, we must not forget that some 
themes readily fit into the mental life of the 
pupils, whereas others do not. Animal groups 
characteristic of the region will appeal to the 





early elementary child, occupational views are 
vital to the secondary student, children at play 
attract the child, and so on. There is ever this 
need of selecting materials which will challenge 
the interest of the pupil, and give vitality and 
reality to the theme. If our pictures meet the 
test for geographic value and are interesting too, 
all well and good. It is sometimes wise, how- 
ever to include pictures of low geographic value, 
yet of high interest. Pictures justified solely on 
the basis of their interest value must be used 
with caution, otherwise one’s collection may re- 
semble and be about as useful as a “‘believe it 
or not’’ cartoon. 


The Challenge 


Each teacher, particularly if located in an ur- 
ban community, has rich resources from which 
to build up both school and personal collections 
of pictures. There is a grave danger that this 
very abundance may lead to a dissipation of the 
time of both teacher and pupils. The picture 


collection must be kept lean and vital, all fatty 
tissue pared away. Toward this end, each pic- 
ture should be tested for high value in one or 
more of these three ways—its utility in pictur- 
ing what important regions are like, its value 
for giving meaning to the work, or its intrinsic 
interest for a particular group of students. 















W ashington’s Birthday 


Blessed with genius, a gift so rare, 

That none with him could then compare, 
Destined in the realm of fate, 

A mind organic, high estate, 

To be a Washington. 





Behola the splendors of that night! 
Grand Borealis shineth bright, 

In colors red, and white, and blue, 
Blending, mingling heavenly hue, 
As God and Man and Son. 


If character's a gift supreme, 

Divine is man, divine my theme, 

Divine is God, divine the Son, 

A blending, mingling into one, 

God's gift to Washington. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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(Before N. E. A. Washington) 
HE proverb “as is the principal, so is the 
school” has become a truism. The element- 
ary principal has a key position in education. 
He has charge of a school that reaches the 
largest number of patrons and pupils. Public 
attitudes regarding education are molded in a 
large measure while the children of each family 
are attending the elementary school. 

H. G. Wells, in addressing an assemblage in 
London declared: “I want to teach shameless- 
ness to school teachers. I want to teach them 
arrogance and aggression. Arrogance and the 
disposition to take hold of the world is not a 
characteristic of all school matters. A lot of 
them seem to be unconscious of the amount and 
range of their functions. They don’t seem to 
realize that the world is not a going concern, 
but a finished affair in which they have a sub- 
ordinate and supplementary part. They are a 
shy and specialized people Bt keep together 
on holidays.” Then turning his thoughts to “the 
new and better world” and the “reconstructed 
life,” he said “when the reconstructed life ex- 
ists for school teachers, will it be possible to 
conceive of any escape from the.distressful life 
that mankind lives today?” 

The teachers, pupils and patrons look to the 
principal for leadership. Regardless of supervis- 
ors in the system, all eyes are focused on the 
principal. They look to him for counsel and 
guidance in all educational affairs. So to do the 
work, I suggest that he will be compelled to 
abandon his “shyness,” his love of all cloister 
habits, and herding almost exclusively with his 
own group. As a leader of a group of teachers 
and children, he must be alert and aggressive in 
obtaining suitable environment and adequate 
aids to make possible the most complete pro- 
gram for those under his supervision. 

When a new course of study is adopted for 
us, the principal must assume the responsibility 
for adapting it to fit the conditions in his own 
local school. He may not have had any part in 
the planning of this course, but he is responsible 
for its use. Thus the educational policies and 
theories which have been adopted for the entire 
school system must finally find their expression 
in the classroom. This requires vision, keen in- 
sight, broad knowledge and a willingness to co- 
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The Principal's Responsibility for Leadership 








Mrs. Edith B. Jones 


Fifth Vice-President, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 





operate in a determined effort to make it a suc- 
cess. In practice, the elementary principal is 
only responsible for a leadership in elementary 
education, but to be a success, he must have a 
vision and knowledge of the entire program of 
education in order to have the proper perspec- 
tive regarding the relations of the elementary 
unit to all other units in the school system, as 
the high schools build upon the foundation that 
has been laid in the elementary schools. 


Consequently he has a continuous challenge 
of organizing and administering his school in a 
fashion which will permit the adopted theories 
and principles to receive expression in class- 
room instruction. The kind of education which 
children receive is dependent upon how the 
school is organized and administered. Regard- 
less of the kind of school, the tools of learning 
must be mastered. We say again and again to 
the child “You must learn.” “You must think 
for yourself.” ‘You must learn the difference 
between a lie and the truth, between guesses 
and facts, between misinformation and reliable 
information.” In learning these fundamentals 
of education, the child should be taught in a 
human and social way so as to get real joy from 
learning. This love of learning as a way of life 
is deeper and broader than the schools. 

During this year, many of us have had to 
look after the physical wants of the children, 
as in many homes there was little food and 
fuel as both parents had been out of employ- 
ment for months and months. We can’t expect 
under-nourished children to be alert and succeed 
in their work. Neither can we expect them to 
be happy when they are in need. The principal 
and his staff have made every effort to see that 
these children have not been denied their right- 
ful heritage. They have needed spiritual food. 
Their lives have been saddened. Brightness has 
gone out of their world. Again the principal 
and the staff must be ready to guide their foot- 
steps and meet them with a smile and encourage 
them. 

With the school carrying an ever increasing 
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load, with the distress due to the unemploy- 
ment, and with the breakdown, the homes have 
added to the obligation of the school in the 
care of its pupils. The page and his corps 
of teachers, are responsible, in many cities, for 
administering part of the relief program, espe- 
cially that part which has direct connection with 
children. To see that such relief work reacHés 
those who need it, to maintain the proper co- 
operation with social welfare agencies, and to 
supervise the collection of money, food and 
clothing in the schools, are responsibilities 
which are usually delegated to the principal, 
and which gives an important opportunity to 
improve welfare of childhood. 

Through the children, direct coritact may be 
made between school and parents. If the chil- 
dren are interested in the school, the parents 
will be. The loyalty of the children to the school 
is caught by the parents, and the opinions of 
the children regarding the school become the 
opinions of the parents. Do not misunderstand 
me, it is not necessary for a school to put on a 
vaudeville in order to entertain and interest the 
children. Good teaching and personal interest 
will stimulate learning in the various activities 
of the school curriculum which will result in 
educational growth. Parents often become in- 
terested and are able to understand our educa- 
tional system of today through the discussions 
of their work at home. 

The intelligent and sympathetic principal is 
constantly on the alert to seize every opportu- 
nity to direct the activities of the adult group 
in his community so that their work will be 
constructive. ; 

In order to bring about a closer relationship 
it is necessary that these groups know about 
the scientific development in modern education. 
Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks is to get 
the parents to believe that the new way in teach- 
ing today is better than the old. In business, 
ideas change rapidly, new ideas soon replace 
the old, but in education changes are much 
slower. 

Many times it becomes necessary for a prin- 
cipal to arouse a community to the needs of the 
school and under those circumstances, (he or 
she) should always be a gentleman (or a lady) 
tactful, honest and fair. With these principles 
as ground rules, (he or she) is almost certain 
to win in any contest, if (he or she) is a good 
citizen. 

The principal's big job is in his own com- 
munity where he is known. and can hit the 
hardest blow for the right. He must do many 
things as the leader in his community, if need 
be, he must enter the fray for the welfare of 
the school. He must have a comprehensive grasp 
of current problems. Direct the public relations 





Ataypey if it succeeds. Be active in politics, 
ut not an intense partisan. Be active in reli- 
gious work. It is necessary for him to know the 
leading citizens of his community, and be a 
member of the leading business, political, char. 
itable, social and religious organizations. He 
must be strong enough to insure accurate infor- 
mation and wise counsel should it be needed. 

The teachers look to the principal as their 
leader. This year, they have hae encourage- 
ment in order to meet the additional burdens, 
larger classes and less income. But, regardless 
of their feeling of insecurity, the principal has 
been responsible for maintaining the splendid 
morale of the teachers which has been so no- 
ticeable among the educational people of the 
nation. In many communities the teachers have 
worked without pay, but their professional de- 
votion has never been higher. 

An important task of the principal is to lead 
his teachers to see the value of organization, 
which is so helpful in maintaining the profes- 
sional attitude towards teaching. In order to do 
this, he must first believe in it himself. He must 
live, talk and practice organization, not only in 
his local association, but state and national. He 
should encourage study groups, also encourage 
teachers to participate in these study programs, 
which lead to a better understanding of the te- 
sults to be gained through organization work. 
Teacher and principal must be interested in 
civic clubs, keep abreast of the times, and be 
able to express themselves wisely concerning all 
of the affairs of the community. 

On every side there is a demand for econ- 
omy. Regardless of economy the effectiveness 
of the learning must not be lessened. Again the 
principal is responsible for a thrifty and careful 
administration of education for less money than 
was spent in more prosperous times. He has 
made it his business to see that the essential 
school services have been maintained. 

The principal and his staff must assume the 
responsibility to refine and to improve the use 
ot technique and by this method improve and 
refine the life and character of the future citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Each of us must have a goal because with- 
out a goal we are lost. If the goal is to be use- 
ful, it must require some effort to reach it, for 
the value of the goal is not so much in the at- 
tainment as in the pursuit. The poet was right 
when he said “that not failure, but low aim was 
crime.” So let us see that we set a worthy goal, 
and that goal be the very best education that we 
are capable of planning for the children of the 
nation. They will be the citizens of tomorrow 
who will carry on a democracy established by 
our forefathers. Let us educate them in our pub- 
lic school, which belongs to us all. 
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Thoughts on Discipline for the New Year 














oe of us teachers may be looking forward 
to another new year with some misgivings 
and doubts as to our ability to deal with our 
seemingly ever-mounting problem of discipline. 
Many times we may wish for some unseen 
power to aid us in solving those critical dis- 
ciplinary problems that sometimes seem to us 
to be beyond our control. It may seem to many 
of us that we have more than our share of these 
problems, while other teachers seem to have 
comparatively few. Could it be at all possible 
that they might have problems similar to ours, 
but approach them from an entirely different 
angle? We might be able to change many of 
our attitudes toward these problems if we con- 
sidered the needs of our problem pupils as a 
direct challenge to our skill as teachers, and to 
our wisdom and judgment as real human indi- 
viduals. 


No doubt it is agreed that a really successful 
teacher must either have or develop a cultural 
background and a sympathetic attitude. Many 
teachers are still prone to look at a great deal 
of pupil activity through the eyes of an adult, 
weighing pupils’ thoughts, ideas, and behavior 
with an adult mind, entirely forgetful of the 
fact that we ourselves were once young and ca- 
pable of creating many of these same situations. 


Home Visits Are Desirable 


Whenever possible, home visits and investi- 
gations are always desirable in attempting to 
solve the most difficult problems. If we could 
visit the homes and see the conditions in which 
some of our pupils live, we might wonder that 
these same pupils are not greater school prob- 
lems. In many homes we might find a total lack 
of love and affection, due to many causes, but 
most generally to the carelessness and to the un- 
concern of parents. There is no question but 
that the depression has been the result of many 
present-day home conditions; in families that 
may be on relief because the father has been 
without work for months or possibly years, 
where food, clothing and medical attention is 
lacking, and an attitude of discouragement, 
despair, and sometimes defiance prevails. Pu- 
pils from such homes have to contend with a 
situation that would tax the strength and en- 
durance of most adults. 


Stephen A. Oellerich 


Madison 














Where a home does not provide behavior 
training for a child in regard to the rights of 
others and due respect for authority, the school 
should and does assume this responsibility. 
When a teacher comes to realize this fact, she 
will attempt to remedy the situation and cease 
to labor over the fact that she is being forced to 
do what the parents have neglected. If one 
agency fails the other must carry on, realizing 
that the proper training of the child is, after 
all, of first concern. It is her responsibility to 
foster conduct in harmony with certain stand- 
ards of social behavior. When these standards 
have not been met, the situation should be 
remedied with means that will assist the child 
to meet a similar situation in a more satisfactory 
way in the future. 


Energy Outlet Needed 


Any normal, healthy girl or boy is possessed 
with an enormous amount of energy that must 
have an outlet of some sort. The teacher is one 
person who will determine as to just what that 
energy outlet shall be. We cannot get away 
from the fact that human behavior, as in any 
other field, is swayed by the natural laws of 
cause and effect. In order to gain effective con- 
trol over any situation we must deal with causes 
and not effects. We must be able to analyze our 
problems in order to treat them in a practical, 
sensible, and satisfactory manner. To do this, 
teachers must create an atmosphere leading to 
right healthy behavior, that will enable them to 
handle ordinary disciplinary cases in terms of 
their causes. Discipline that always results in 
strict punishment may fail to accomplish its pur- 
pee and in many cases tends to make the right 

ind of conduct even less apt to occur. Many 
times certain punishments are not only in vain, 
but are actually cruel, and only serve to aggra- 
vate the situation. The teacher who acts on the 
spur of the moment usually attempts to adapt 
the punishment to the type of misbehavior at 
the time. If such procedures are followed, a 
successful situation cannot possibly result. All 
punishment, whenever possible, should be 
adapted to the cause; the only method that will 
have a decided effect upon future behavior. In 
other words, the teacher must always attempt to 
“teach,” with a definite object in view, even 
during the disciplinary process. One of her 
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functions must be that of character building 
and not merely to punish wrong doers. 

Some teachers, when they can think of noth- 
ing better, are tempted to resort to shame, ridi- 
cule, and sarcasm. Most children are very sensi- 
tive to such humiliations before their own 
group, and find it difficult to forget the harsh 
words of a thoughtless teacher. This means 
then, that the teacher should always be aware 
of the fact that it is the consequence of her 
treatment of the child that really counts, which 
in turn will have much to do with determining 
the future actions and happiness of the child. 
Poor procedures are those that tell what not to 
do, but offer nothing better. Good procedures 
should not be restrictive and confine control to 
an external authority, but should be construc- 
tive, enabling the child to gain additional self- 
control and to further development of self- 
discipline. 

Punishment should never create a feeling of 
failure and hopelessness on the part of the pu- 
pil, but rather a feeling of repentance through 
understanding, and a desire to do better in the 
future. A teacher has really accomplished some- 
thing when she can bring the pupil to the point 
where he sees his act and the teacher’s method 
of dealing with it in a larger perspective, so 





that his resentment turns into understanding, | 


Taking a little time with a pupil, in private,” 


and explaining to him just why his actions 
could not be continued within the group, 
usually pays in the end. 

In the classroom, as in any social situation, 
the quality of respect has a very strong influ- 
ence on the group as well as upon individuals. 
The teacher who has the qualities of leadership 
and has taken the pains to gain the respect of 
her group, has few disciplinary problems. To 
first acquire, and then hold this respect is an ac- 
complishment of our best teachers. Regardless 
of what the teacher might do to correct a cer- 
tain condition, she must remain master of the 
situation at all times. The teacher who handles 
her own disciplinary problems, instead of pass- 
ing most of them on to a higher authority, not 
only strengthens her pupil respect, but develops 
additional self-confidence for the future. When 
a teacher loses control of herself, she has lost 
the control and the respect of her group at the 
same time, two qualities that are easily lost but 
are difficult to regain. 

Let us accept the challenge of our problems 
for the New Year, and strive for the satisfac- 
tion that comes through problem study and 
accomplishment. 








Toot 


T-O-O-T 


DON’T MISS THIS TRIP TO ATLANTIC CITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
FEBRUARY 23-28 


Plans have been completed for the Wiscon- 
sin Special. We leave the Grand Central 
station, Chicago, at 2 p. m., Saturday, Feb. 
23, and travel over the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Superintendents from Iowa and Michigan 
will join the crowd, so we're sure of a 
lively trip all the way to At- 
lantic City, where we'll arrive 
at 12:45 Sunday. 


Make Reservations 
NOW 


Special Pullman cars, including open sec- 
tion drawing rooms and compartment 
sleepers have been provided. Rates are very 
low: round trip Chicago to Atlantic City and 
return. $42.05 plus the following one way 
pullman charges, Chicago to Philadelphia: 
Lower $8.25; Upper $6.60; Com- 
partment (2 persons) $23.25; 
Drawing Room (3 persons) $30. 


Secy's. Office WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION Madison 
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Time to Retire 
Proud Mother: ‘Yes, he’s a year old now, and he’s 
been walking since he was eight months old.” 


Bored Visitor: “Really? He must be awfully tired.” 
—Lafayette Lyre 


Fifty-Fifty 
Professor (to mother of Freshman): “Your son 
has a great thirst for knowledge. Where does he get 
it?” 
Mother: “He gets the knowledge from me and the 
thirst from his father.” 


A la Dillinger 
“Would you give ten cents to help the Old Ladies 
Home?” 


“What! Are they out again?” 
—Navy Log 


Flunk Explained 
Prof: ‘A fool can ask more questions than a wise 
man can answer.” 
Frosh: ‘“That’s why we all flunked.” 


—Battalion 


Obeying Orders 
The professor rapped on his desk and yelled, 
“Gentlemen, order!” 


The entire class shouted: ‘Beer!’ 
—Frivol 


Noun Then 
“Give me three collective nouns.” ¢ 
Student: ‘Flypaper, wastebasket, and a vacuum 
cleaner.” 


Could You Do It? 


Sophomore (drilling Freshies): “Attention! Stand 
erect! Let your legs hang down!” 


Professor (to Freshman): ‘Please tell me what has 
become of your ethics?” 
Freshman: “I traded it in long ago for a Hudson.” 
—Red Cat 


Your Grazey! 
Prof. of English: “What is a metaphor?” 
Freshman: ‘To keep cows in.” 


It’s Worth It! 


“Lady's purse left in my car while parked. Owner 
can have same by paying for this ad. If she will ex- 
plain to my wife how the purse got there I will 
pay for the ad myself. 

“Phone M-123 League City.” 


—NMalteaser 


Stingy! 

First Boy: “Your father must be an awful mean 
man—him a shoemaker and makin’ you wear them 
old boots.” 

Second Boy: ‘“He’s nothin’ to what your father 
is—him a dentist, and your baby brother only got one 
tooth.” 
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He Asked For It 
Senior: ‘How do you like my room as a whole?” 
Freshman: “As a hole it’s fine, as a room—not so 

good.” 

—Vassar Vagabond 


Glaring Injustice 
First Co-ed: “The cheek of that conductor. He 
glared at me as if I hadn't paid my fare.” 
Second Co-ed: ‘And what did you do?” 


First Co-ed: “I glared right back as if I had.” 
—Yale Record 


More Time, Please 
“Have you forgotten that five dollars you owe 
me?” 
“Not yet; give me time.” 
—Columbia Jester 


Squashed Division 
“You have ten potatoes and have to divide them 
among three persons, what do you do?” 
“Mash them.” 


“What is your new brother’s name?” 
Little Janie: “I don’t know yet. We can’t under- 
stand a word he says.” 


Do It Now! 
If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is 
doing, 
If you like him or you love him, tell him now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson 
makes oration, 
And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 


Father When a Boy 

Willie was doing penance in the corner. Presently 
he thought aloud pensively. 

“I can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he sighed. “I 
never heard of but one perfect boy, anyway.” 

“Who was that?” asked his mother, thinking to 
point a moral, 

“Papa,” came the silencing reply, “when he was 
little.” 


Easy Answer 
Cooking Teacher (reviewing class in sandwich 
making): ‘Take two pieces of bread, a layer of 
cheese, two slices of ham, a spoonful of mayonnaise, 
a piece of lettuce, and what have you got?’ 
Bright Pupil: ‘A tea shoppe.” 


Two Ears 
Father: “Everything I say to you goes in one ear 
and out the other.” 
Youngster ow “Is that what we nave 
two ears for, father?” 


Raise What the Public Wants 


“Why are you running a steam roller over that 
field?”’ asked the stranger. 

“I’m trying to raise mashed potatoes,” explained the 
farmer. 
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Senate Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare 


Philip E. Nelson, Chairman, Morley G. Kelly, 
Chester E, Dempsey, Roland E. Kannenberg, and 
Earl Leverich. 


Assembly Committee on Education 
Paul R. Alfonsi, Chairman, John T. Kostuck, Theo- 
dore Swanson, Alfred R. Ludvigsen, William F. 
Groves, Tom Lomsdahl, Albert D. Shimek, Arthur 
Hitt, and Edward H. Kiefer. 


Joint Committee on Finance 
Senate Committee: 


E. F. Brunette, Chairman, Harry W. Griswold, 
_— W. Wade, Arthur L. Zimny and Mike A. 
Mack. 


Assembly Committee: 

Charles A. Beggs, Chairman, Albert J. Baker, 
Ernst J. Hoesly, Paul T. Fuhrman, John L. Sieb, 
Hugh Harper, Arthur D. Kelly, John C. Sibbald and 
Carl M. Nelson. 


Bills Introduced—Senate 


2-S, Senator Griswold, state aid to high 
schools. 


_ Appropriates net proceeds of occupational tax on 
intoxicating liquors to districts maintaining high 
schools according to certification by State Supt. 

1. $1000 for each 4 year high school. 


2. $25 for each non-resident tuition pupil in 
A. D. A. during preceding year in 9, 10, 11 
and 12th grades of such city or district. 

3. $10 for each pupil (including tuition pupils) 
in A. D. A. during preceding year in above 
gtades. Tuition shall be determined by dividing 
three-fourths of total salaries paid teachers and 
— and the high school cost of text- 

ooks, plus three-fourths of the cost of supplies 

used in instruction, by the total enrollment for 
the year, but shall not exceed $75 per pupil per 
school year. 


10-S, Senator Kelly. 


“In no event shall the emergency board reduce any 
state aid or allotment provided by law for any po- 
litical subdivision of the state after such anticipated 
aid or allotment has been included in the budget of 
such political subdivision.” 


11-S, Senator Nelson. 

Appropriates $200,000 from hard liquor tax as spe- 
cial aid to elementarv and high schools which are in 
such financial condition that they cannot continue. 
Distribution in amounts and under conditions to be 
determined by the emergency board . 


17-S, Senator Carroll. 

Aid for high schools from beer tax, paid semi- 
annually. Clerks of high school districts certify num- 
ber of students attending to secretary of state who 
shall certify amounts due high schools to state treas- 
urer. Amount distributed is in proportion to number 
of students. State aid deducted from non-resident 
tuition bills. 


23-S, Senator Cashman, relating to advanced 
courses in rural schools. Raises the statu- 
tory appropriation from $750 to $10,000. 

All high school districts which do not maintain a 
high school and all of whose territory is outside of 
the limits of any union free high school district and 
which in the preceding year had an A. D. A. of not 
more than 15 grade pupils and whose teacher has the 
qualifications required for a first grade county certifi- 
cate or some form of state certificate shall offer two 
years of instruction beyond eighth grade. Any other 
school may offer such courses. The courses now enu- 
merated in 40.225 (1) are prefaced with shall instead 
of may. Second class state graced schools may come 
under the provisions, 


58-S, Senator Kelly. 

Appropriates, from general fund of the state, a 
sum sufficient to each school board to reimburse same 
to supply free textbooks to all public and parochial 
schools in the district. 


61-S, Senator Groves, providing for state aid 
control board, consisting of state supt., 
director of the budget, and a member of 
state tax commission. 

Said board shall study administration of schools 
receiving state aid, advise with local bodies relative 
to economical and efficient administration of schools, 
recommend statutory changes, etc. The board is given 
broad investigational powers, may hold hearings and 
order changes upon penalty of forfeiting state aid. 
Appropriates $10,000 annually to carry out provisions 
of act. © 


62-S, Senator Anderson. 

Gives Stout Institute power to grant degree of 
Master of Science in industrial education and in home 
economics. 


64-S, Senator Callan, requiring oath of 
teachers. 

After Sept. 1, 1935, it shall be unlawful for any 
citizen of the U. S. to act as teacher, instructor or 
professor in any school or institution in the public 
school system of the state or in any school, college. 
university or other educational institution of the 
state, whose real property or any part of it is exempt 
from taxation by section 70.11 unless an oath is taken 
to support the constitutions of the U. S. and Wiscon- 
sin and also to discharge faithfully his or her duties. 
The oaths shall be sent to State Supt. for filing and 
public inspection. One oath covers the employment 
period in one school or other institution. 


66-S, Senator Shearer. 

Permits county boards to appropriate money for 
recreational programs in the county. To carry same 
forward the county board may elect a person or not 
more than three which may be known as the County 
Recreation Committee. 


69-S, Senator Groves, relating to discrim- 
ination against certain public school 
teachers. 

“Discrimination” in this case shall include dis- 
missal, demotion in rank, reduction in salary, or vic- 
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timization or professional penalty of any other kind 
or nature. 

No teacher shall be discriminated against for: (a) 
belonging to or representing any organization of 
teachers of his or her own choosing. (b) his or her re- 
ligious, political or economic opinions or affiliations. 

Any teacher believing to have been discriminated 
against may ask for written charges explanatory of 
such action. Hearing upon charges follows. If teacher 
is discriminated against, the district or city is respon- 
sible in damage for any loss of wage occurring within 
the 3 year period following date of discrimination. 
Within 30 days the teacher may bring action of man- 
damus in any court of jurisdiction to have discrim- 
ination removed. 

Applies to all class-room teachers, supervisors, 
counselors, technical experts, research workers, in any 
public school, graded school, high school, vocational 
or trade school supported in whole or part by public 
funds. 


70-S, Senator Nelson, state high school aid. 

ppropriates out of general fund from revenues re- 
aT from beer and hard liquor tax: (1) $200 for 
each year of high school work in a 4 yr. H. S. or 
state — school. (2) $25 for each non-resident in 
A. D. A. to be credited to the town of which pupil is 
a resident. (3) $25 for each pupil (excluding tuition 
pupils) in A. D. A. 


73-S, Senator Brunette. 


If petitioned by one-third of parents the school 
board of a city or village shall furnish daily one-half 
pint of milk to each pupil below 9th grade. 


Bills Introduced—Assembly 


5-A, Mr. Hitt, relating to tuition payable by 
union free high school districts. 


Amenas subsection (1) of section 40.34. The sec- 
ond last line of the subsection is amended in this 
manner: ‘“‘provided further, that any child residing 
more than four miles from the school of his district 
other than a union high school district may attend the 
school of another district, in which case the home 
district shall pay the tuition of such child. (Inserted 
amendment italicized) 


12-A, Mr. Fitzsimons. 

Imposes a tax upon private employment of married 
women if husband’s or joint annual earnings of hus- 
band and wife exceed $1500. In such case employer 
must pay state tax of $10 for first month of each such 
employment, $25 for the second month, and $50 for 
each month thereafter. Moneys collected hereunder 
are appropriated to the school districts in which the 
employer has his principal place of ‘business for the 
purpose of state aid to schools. 


13-A, Mr. Fitzsimons. 


No married woman shall be employed in the serv- 
ice of the state or of any political subdivision thereof 
who has a husband regularly employed at a salary of 
more than $1500 a year, or whose income, together 
with that of her husband is $1500 or, more from 
sources other than the wife’s earnings. 
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14-A, Mr. M. H. Hall. 


Restores the law as it was prior to 1933, which 
required a primary to be held in all cities of the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th class for candidates for city office 
including members of the Board of School Directors 
or Board of Education, 


17-A, Executive Budget Bill, introduced by 
Jt. Committee on Finance. 

This bill presents the budgetary possibilities in 
three levels, known as Budget A, Budget B and 
Budget C. Budget A allots appropriations on the basis 
of revenues provided by present income and tax 
sources, or a cut of 20% of .the present allotments. 
Budget B provides for what the Governor believes 
should be the operating basis of institutions, depart- 
ments and aids. In general it restores state aids to 
former levels and replaces some which had been wiped 
out entirely. Details of this are given in Bulletin 
No. 1 to which our readers are referred. Budget C is 
also. therein described. 


23-A, by Mr. Franzkowiak. 

This provides that upon the filing of an affidavit 
with the local assessor before the first day of July in 
the year in which the assessment is made, a $1500 
homestead exemption shall be allowed on property 
occupied as a homestead by\ the owner. In towns a 
homestead shall consist of not exceeding forty acres 
used for agricultural purposes and in cities or vi 
lages land not exceeding one-fourth of an acre and a 
dwelling house thereon, 


34-A, by Frank Stone. 


Controversial differences between assessors valuing 
the property in a joint school district shall be decided 
by the supervisor of assessments of the county instead 
of the assessor of incomes. 


35-A, Mr. Trego. 


Repeals subs. (6) of section 40.34, the transporta- 
tion, board, and lodging statute, as follows: “(6) 
Limitation. This section does not apply to children 
who reside in cities.” 


37-A, Mr. Olson. 


Provides that school savings have the status and 
benefits of public deposits. This, of course, means 
that school savings coming within this section shall 
pay amounts due on such deposits into the state de- 
posit fund. 


47-A, Mr. Alfonsi. 


Appropriates from general fund out of revenue de- 
rived from hard liquor tax during first 3 months of 
1935, $500,000 as special aid to elementary public 
and public high schools which are in such financial 
condition they cannot continue. Distribution by emer- 
gency board. 


54-A, Mr. Thomson. 


Amends sect. 41.37 permitting members of county 
normal school boards to receive a per diem for attend- 
ance of meetings in same amount and manner as 
shall be provided for members of the county board 
of the same county. 
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45-A, Mr. Graass. 


Appropriates: $275,000 for transportation; 
$5,200,000 for elementary school aid; $180,000 for 
state graded school aid; $50,000 for exceptional aid. 
Bill revises income tax law and levies upon untaxed 
1933 and 1934 dividends to provide revenues for 
purposes stipulated in the bill. 


79~A, Mr. Alfonsi, relating to distribution of 
elementary school aid. 


A school is entitled to receive aid for two teach- 
ers if the A. D. A. was from 25-50; three teachers if 
the A. D. A. was from 51-75; four if the A. D. A. 
was from 76-100; five teachers if the A. D. A. was 
from 100-125; such number of teachers in excess of 5, 
as is obtained by dividing the A. D. A. in excess of 
125 by 25. Increases limit of equalization feature 
from $350 to $600. 


99-A, Mr. Novotny. 


The first $6,000,000 collected in cash from income 


taxes shall be divided as follows: 40% to the state, 
10% to the county, and balance to town, city or vil- 
lage from which income was derived. All income in 
excess of $6,000,000 and not in excess of $10,000,000 
shall be divided, 20% to the state, 10% to the county 
and balance to local unit. All income in excess of 
$10,000,000 to be divided according to Section 71.18, 
Repeals 71.19 which now governs distribution of in- 
come tax receipts. 


Jt. Resolution 


23-S, Senator Brunette. 

Provides for legislative committee to investigate 
communistic activities, atheism, agnosticism at the 
University of Wisconsin and other educational insti- 
tutions and make recommendations to the legislature, 
Subsidies and gifts. Subsidies and gifts are also to 
be probed. 
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ADOLESCENT GIRL 


# 
Aimee Zillmer 


Wisconsin State Board of 
Health, Madison 





N° MATTER what else may be said about 
the modern adolescent gitrl—her ideas, her 
ambitions, her standards, and her problems, the 
fact remains that she will probably follow the 
age-old custom of falling violently and perma- 
nently in love and be the mother of a lively, 
healthy family. Of course we know that she has 
problems and makes mistakes, for the same rea- 
son that the adolescent girl of past generations 
made them; nature still makes girls of the same 
stuff with urges and desires that should be 
guided, controlled and directed toward their 
future happy fulfillment in marriage. 

It happens that I am in a most strategic posi- 
tion to learn what is on the normal girl’s mind 
when it comes to hopes, romance and courtship 
standards. I have the extreme privilege of talk- 
ing to thousands of girls between the ages of 
twelve and twenty in the state of Wisconsin. 
Not one girl is lectured to, admonished or 
scolded. Every girl has the privilege of chal- 
lenging any statement I make, of inquiring into 
any fact I quote concerning unsocial sex conse- 
quences, to thrash out the merits of past, pres- 
ent, accepted, unsanctioned standards; in fact, 
to ask without embarrassment or fear of being 
gossiped about, the whys and wherefores of the 
beginnings of life. 

Too often the picture of the present day girl 
is drawn from the one who gets the spot light 
of public reproach or the headlines of yellow 
journalism. After thousands of interviews, ques- 
tions, and conferences with junior and senior 
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high school girls, and college gitls—normal 
girls who are not a social problem—I risk the 
opinion that they are better informed than many 
of us were. This I feel is absolutely necessary 
if they are to improve sex standards, avoid the 
hazards of vice conditions we still permit, and 
reduce the number of divorces by more wisely 
and intelligently choosing their mates. I am 
convinced that there are two kinds of problems 
for the adolescent girl: the one that is inherent 
in adolescence itself such as extremes of emo- 
tion, lack of experience, desire to be popular, 
and a fun of shocking. The other problem is 
hers because we adults have willed to her a 
legacy of risks: vulgar amusement, a shame- 
faced attitude towards sex and economic inse- 
curity which in all ages has thrown women into 
immorality. 


I am not blind to the fact that there is much 
looseness but I venture to say that we are more 
conscious of the dire consequences and there- 
fore more willing to face them than were out 
forbears. On all sides institutions are feeling 
their obligation to help the adolescent. Schools 
are iexoding family relationship courses and it 
is to be hoped that vocational guides will soon 
wake up to the fact that marriage is a full time 
vocation too and needs recognition. For one 
who spends all her time talking to girls, whole- 
some and otherwise, I am most optimistic. We 
may not be moving rapidly to the aid of the 
adolescent girl, but we are at least moving with 
her, rather than against her. 
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Katharine Lenroot on 


N.E.A. Radio Program 


Miss Katharine Lenroot, Wiscon- 
sin woman who was recently ap- 
pointed chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington, 
D. C. is scheduled to appear on 
the N. E. A. broadcast, Our Amer- 
ican Schools, on February 16, at 
5:30 Eastern Standard Time, over 
the N. B. C. networks. Her subject 
will be “Giving Our Children a 
Chance in Life.” 

William John Cooper, former 
United States Commissioner of 
Education and now Professor of 
Education at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C, will 
also appear on the February 16th 
program, speaking on the subject 
“Have We Any Place for Youth?” 

Other similar educational broad- 
casts over the National Broadcast- 
ing networks are: 

Feb. 23—‘‘Public Education Moves 
Forward” 

E.E. Oberholtzer, Pres- 
ident, Department 
of Superintendence 
of the NEA, and 
Superintend- 
ent of Schools, 
Houston, Texas 

“Streamlining Education” 

Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintend- 
ent of Public In- 
struction, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

“Colorado Calls You” 

W. B. Mooney, Secre- 
tary Colorado Edu- 
cation Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 2—“Radio and Education” 

H. VV. Kaltenborn, 
News Commentator 
and Lecturer 

Mar. 9—“Education for the Busi- 
ness World” 

Frank McKowne, 
President, Statler 
Hotel System, New 
York, N. Y. 





Younger Now at Menasha 


Frank B. Younger, principal of 
the Wilson Junior High school, 
Appleton, was recently elected Su- 
perintendent at Menasha, and as- 
sumed his position at once. 








Great Financial and Civic 
Figure 


John H. Puelicher, 65, promi- 
nent Milwaukee banker and head of 
the state annuity and investment 
board for many years died sud- 
denly at his home in Milwaukee on 
January 29th. 

Mr. Puelicher was one of Mil- 
waukee’s leading citizens and took 
an active part in all worthy civic 
projects. As a national leader 
among bankers, he occupied numer- 
ous posts in agencies advancing eco- 
nomic and financial education. He 
was associated with colleges, inter- 
ested in art and history, and was an 
authority on economic and business 
questions. 


Many Educational Posts 


From 1907-1911 he was a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee school board. 
He was a trustee of Milwaukee- 
Downer college and of the Mar- 
quette university medical school, 
and chairman of the board of the 
American Bankers Association 
Foundation for Education in Eco- 
nomics, 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Puelicher was president of the state 
annuity and investment board, 
which position he held for many 
years. 

The Wisconsin legislature re- 
cently adopted a joint resolution 
on Mr, Puelicher’s life and service. 





Teacher Pay Restored 
in Several Wis. Cities 


We are pleased to note that sev- 
eral Wisconsin cities have recently 
taken steps to restore teacher sal- 
aries to previous levels, as a means 
of keeping their pay in step with 
increased living costs. 

Kenosha recently reports a res- 
toration of a 15% pay cut given 
teachers some time ago. The total 
amount of cuts was 2314% and the 
council plans to restore the addi- 
tional 814% later in the year if 
the revenue warrants such action. 

Waupaca also reports a slight 
raise in teacher salaries, amount- 
ing to a 5% increase to all teachers 
who were on the faculty last May. 
Twenty-three of the 29 members of 
the faculty benefited by the raise. 
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J. H. PUELICHER, ANNUITY BOARD HEAD, DIES 





H.S.Tercentenary Packet 
Available at N.E.A. Office 


Three hundred years of second- 
ary education are being celebrated 
in the schools of the United States 
during 1934-35. To meet the wide- 
spread demand for material to carry 
out effective observances of this 
event, the Division of Publications 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion has developed a Special Cele- 
bration Packet. It contains a com- 
plete pageant, material for classes, 
clubs, assemblies, and plans for 
making the celebration an integral 
part of the work of the school 
throughout the year. It emphasizes 
school interpretation and will fur- 
nish schools with material for cam- 
paigns for bringing about more 
understanding, appreciation, and 
friendship for education. This 
packet can be secured for the cost 
price of 50 cents from the Division 
of Publications, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





New Richmond Parents 
Submit Model Excuse 


George P, White, principal of 
the New Richmond Junior High 
school has always been careful 
about permitting students to be ex- 
cused for a game. In fact, he has 
always requested that parents send 
him signed excuses, but he was not 
prepared for the following: 

State of Wisconsin ) 
County of St. Croix _)ss. 
City of New Richmond ) 

To Mr. Geo. White, Instructor, 
New Richmond High School. 
From the House of Humphrey, 

Greetings: 

WHEREAS, Master Jas. M. 
een jr., being a small boy, 
an 


WHEREAS, there seems to be a 
football game in the said city of 
New Richmond this afternoon, and 

WHEREAS, the said small boy, in 
true small boy fashion, is desirous 
of attending said football game, 
now 

Therefore, we, humbly pray and 
petition you to excuse the said 
Jas. M. Humphrey, jr., at 15 min- 
utes after 2 of the clock the after- 
noon of this date, and 
(Continued on page 284, Column 3) 
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EDUCATIONAL HEADLINERS 





HORACE TRANSLATION ENTRIES REQUESTED 





Announce U. of W. Radio 
Roundtable Broadcasts 


The second half of the series of 
Teachers’ Roundtables dealing with 
problems of classroom instruction 
conducted by members of the De- 
partment of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin began with 
the teachers’ roundtable, Tuesday, 
February 12, at 4:00, over radio 
station WHA. The topics to be 
discussed in this second half of the 
school year are: 


1. The Direction of 

Learning. 

(a) What is learning? 

(T wo discussions) 
Barr, Ragsdale, and 
Willing. 
The conditions for 
economical learning. 
(T wo discussions) 
Barr, Merriman, 
Ragsdale, and Will- 
ing. 

(c) The _ motor-mental 
processes involved in 
the different sorts of 
learning. (Three 
discussions) Barr, 
Ragsdale, and Will- 
ing. 

(d) Supervised study. 
(O ne_ discussion) 
Barr, Clapp, Merri- 
man, and Willing. 

2. Provisions for Indi- 
vidual Differences: 
The Ability group plan; 
individual instruction; the 
differentiated assignment ; 
etc. (Two discussions) 
Barr, Torgerson, and 
Willing. 

3. Education Diagnosis 
and Pupil Adjust- 
ment: Scholarship diffi- 
culties; maladjustment; 
problems in mental hy- 
giene, etc. (Three dis- 
cussions) Barr, Torger- 
son, Ragsdale, Ryan, and 
Willing. 

4. Problems of School 
Discipline (One discus- 
sion) Barr, Jensen, and 
Willing. 

5. The Appraisal of 
Classroom In- 
struction: The measure- 
ment of the products of 
learning and the experi- 
mental study of classroom 
instruction. (Two discus- 
sions) Barr, Ryan, Tor- 
gerson, and Ragsdale. 

Mimeographed copies of these 
roundtables can be secured without 


(b 


~~ 





Ode Selected Not Too Diff- 
cult For 2nd-3rd Year 
Students 


Last month’s issue of the Jour- 
NAL carried the preliminary notice 
of the Wisconsin State Translation 
contest of an ode of Horace for 
secondary school pupils of Latin. 
This contest, arranged as part of 
the Bimillennium Horatianum in 
honor of the great lyric poet of 
Roman literature, is under the lo- 
cal auspices of the Wisconsin Latin 
Teachers’ Association, co-operating 
with the American Classical League 
which is sponsoring the contest on 
a nation-wide scale. 

Even though the works of Hor- 
ace are not included in the regular 
high school Latin course, it is quite 
possible for high school pupils to 
translate many of his odes with ac- 
curacy and artistry. It is felt that 
the ode assigned by the national 
committee for Wisconsin’s contest 
is within range of the ability of 
students enrolled, not only in 
fourth year Latin, but even in the 
second and the third year work. 

We, therefore, urge you, Wis- 
consin teachers of Latin in second- 
ary schools, public, private, and 
parochial, to share in the celebra- 
tion by enrolling for the contest 
even though but one pupil repre- 
sents your school. Simply send your 
name and address together with the 
number of mimeographed copies of 
the ode needed for your entrants 
to the State Contest Chairman, who 
will send directions with the re- 
quested material. Since the com- 
pleted translations are to be in the 
hands of the chairman before 
April 15, it is desirable that prompt 
enrollment of entrants be made. 

The translations submitted will 
be judged by a state jury of five 
persons. The Latin League of Wis- 
consin Colleges will make awards 
for the three best productions. 
These winning papers will then be 
submitted to a national jury in 
competition for national honors. 


At the last report more than 
twenty states had entered the con- 
test. Let’s make the showing of 
Wisconsin an outstanding one! 
State Contest Committee 


Bonnie Small, Oconomowoc High school 

Laura Kunkel, Sheboygan High school 

udwin Johnson, ashington High 
school. Milwaukee—C hairman 





cost by the Wisconsin teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and school patrons by writing 
directly to J. Kenneth Little, Ex- 
tension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 








Superior School Termed 
Finest in Entire State 


Building Planned for 
Small Child Use 


The new Nelson Dewey school 
at Superior, termed “‘the finest ele- 
mentary school in Wisconsin’, by 
State Superintendent John Calla- 
han, was formally dedicated with 
appropriate exercises on the even- 
ing of January 3rd. 

Approximately 500 citizens at- 
tended the ceremonies, and _in- 
spected the many features of the 
building which make it one of the 
finest schools of its kind in this 
section of the country. 

The plan of the building shows 
that the builders remembered that 
they were building for children, 
The auditorium is a children’s the- 
atre, adequate for all their musical 
and dramatic activities. The kin- 
dergarten is a lovely home, a far 
cry from the old style bare-four- 
walls type of an introduction to 
school, 

Inside and out the building is 
perfectly planned, and the citizens 
of Superior can be justly proud of 
this new unit to their splendid edu- 
cational system. 

The teaching staff of the new 
Nelson Dewey school is headed by 
Josephine Benson as_ principal. 
Others are Eunice White, Lucina 
Doe, Laura Keaough, Ida Chris- 
toperson, Jeanette Ekstrom, Signe 


Dahl, Frances Rieckert, and Illa 
Narinen. 
We congratulate all, especially 


Supt. W. R. Davies for their fine 
new school. 





Excuse— 
(From page 283) 
Furthermore, we, the House of 
Humphrey, thank you in advance 
and hope we may serve you in a 
like manner at an early date. 
(Signed) J. M. HUMPHREY. 
His Father. 
H. M. HUMPHREY, 
His Mother. 
Dated this 9th day of November 
in the year of Our Lord, 1934. 
It is needless to add that the 
prayer of the petition was granted 
instanter without any back talk or 
questions asked, and Jimmie, jun- 
ior, saw the football game from 
start to finish, 
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children soon learn to massage their gums. 


iP ae AY 


@ To keep healthy, children’s gums need 
far more stimulation than today’s soft, 
creamy foods afford. 


—_ teacher today knows 
how much oral health counts 
in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to 
safeguard the soundness of their 
teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum mas- 
sage is now encouraged along with 
the daily brushing of the teeth. 
Adopted by teachers, with the 
hearty approval of the dental 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


@ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home, 
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Gum Massage belongs in 
| Jo every classroom 
health routine! 


children are learning to avoid gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by 
massaging their gums when they clean their teeth. 


profession, class drills teach the 
youngsters how to keep their 
gums healthy. 

Even now gum massage would 
not be necessary if hard, fibrous 
foods had not almost entirely dis- 
appeared from modern menus. In- 
stead we eat foods too soft and 
creamy to afford any work for 
the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby — 
they tend to bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a warn- 
ing. Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers in- 
struct their pupils to hold the in- 
dex finger near the outside of 
the jaw. It is then gently rotated 
from the base of the gums to- 


ward the teeth. The simple 
explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and 
starts. a fresh, invigorating flow 
through the gum walls. This action 
the youngsters can see for them- 
selves at home before a mirror. 


7 7 7 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing fla- 
vor wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it splendid for tender gums. Try 
it yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. But Ipana 
or no, every educator now can 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 
¥ 
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Kindness Meetings Next April 
L. P. Schleck 


Pres. Wisconsin Federation of 
Humane Societies 


Geo. F. Comings 
State Humane Agent 


“Be Kind to Animals Week” in April is a 
national affair. Some of our presidents have is- 
sued proclamations asking for its observance; 
governors in many states and mayors in count- 
less cities have also called attention to it in 
proclamation. 


Those whose names are subscribed to this 
article desire to stir to action latent forces that 
will result in staging the most unique and spec- 
tacular piece of concrete co-operation known in 
educational circles within the state. We ask, we 
plead that school superintendents and teachers, 
six to eight thousand in number, unitedly form 
plans and carry them into successful execution 
that thousands of community meetings center- 
ing around the thought of “Humaneness” be 
held during “Kindness Week”, April 7-13, 
making kindness or its synonym, justice, the 
primary figure or subject of the programs. 

Why do we ask for such concerted action on 
the part of our educational leaders? First, be- 
cause we believe Abraham Lincoln spoke truth- 
fully when he said: ‘After all, the one mean- 
ing of life is to be Kind”. 

Humaneness is fundamental in character 
forming and it should be emphasized from early 
childhood. This objective is to be secured by 
training boys and girls in attitudes of kindness 
and mercy and the development in them of a 
sense of justice and social responsibility. These 
characteristics are essential to good citizenship 
and are qualities which will make sympathetic 
neighbors and loyal friends. The love of ani- 
mals, teachers find, is a natural and ready-made 
avenue of — to any child’s heart. The 
greatest result of such an education is, then, the 
formulation of character that shall know due 
consideration for the rights and feelings of ev- 
ery sentient being, human as well as animal. 

We are now in our sixth year of the most 
unkind, unjust economic debacle known in 
modern times. “The whole creation groaneth in 
pain together’’, animals and humans as well. 


Is this long drawn out suffering the result of 
ignorance or false thinking or no thinking at all 
in regard to the fundamentals—Kindness and 
Justice? Have we thought out clearly that Kind- 
ness should be the supreme objective of life in- 
dividually and collectively? How shall it be 
brought to pass that the teaching in our educa- 


tional and religious life shall harmonize with 
the philosophy and practices of our political 
and economic life? At present, in one, Kind- 
ness, generosity and a common good is taught. 
In the other a selfish, ruthless, each for himself 
philosophy, resulting in the present unemploy- 
ment, starvation and death. 


Woodrow Wilson when Governor of New 
Jersey, in addressing a group of rural people, 
said to them: “Your lives are so disconnected 
that the tides of life cannot flow’. He urged 
that a common goal of good be sought and ob- 
tained by common means. So we urge several 
thousand teachers to cooperate in making Kind- 
ness Week in April, 1935, a memorable occa- 
sion by an intensive attack upon the stronghold 
of cruel injustice. Let us attack with a con- 
structive program, with visions of a world of 
joyous people; let us attack with prayer and 
song, “Thy Kingdom Come, Thy Will be 
Done” ; then the song, “I see a world in which 
no exile sighs, no prisoner mourns; a world 
on which the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; a 
world where labor reaps its full reward; where 
work and worth go hand in hand”, 


e 
Peace Pact Bulletin Available 


An important phase of citizenship education 
relates to international relations and especially 
to the problems of eliminating war. A revised 
edition of ‘The Story of the Peace Pact’’ con- 
taining excellent material for the study of this 
problem may be secured at the cost of manufac- 
ture (single copies, 15 cents, postpaid) from 
National Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Su- 
perintendent Callahan is a member of the com- 
mittee directing this national forum. 


The School Register 


Office correspondence indicates that some 
teachers are being instructed to mark pupils 
present when as a matter of fact they are absent 
on account of road conditions. 

We cannot concur in this suggestion. We ap- 
preciate the natural desire on the part of teach- 
ers and Ages for a high percentage in 
average daily attendance, but this desirable rec- 
ord should not be attained through the medium 
of subterfuge. The teacher’s record must show 
the absolute facts as to the absence or presence 
of the respective pupils. There are no condi- 
tions which justify a teacher in marking a pupil 
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as present when as a matter of fact said pupil is 
physically absent. In other words, the record on 
the school register must show the actual facts 
as to attendance. 

e 


Office Correspondence 


Among other duties the Department of Public In- 
struction serves as a clearing house for a voluminous 
amount of correspondence on every conceivable topic 
connected with education and the administration of 
schools. Many of these inquiries are seasonal and 
others are repeaters to the extent that it pays the de- 
partment to prepare form letters which will meet 
standard inquiries along given lines. We are printing 
herewith a few sample answers in the belief that they 
contain some elements of general public interest. The 
nature of the inquiry is revealed by reading the an- 
swer. The first relates to the proper hours for open- 
ing and closing school and it is interesting to note in 
this connection that the standard hours from nine 
o'clock to four o'clock do not have any legal back- 
ground but are established merely through custom and 
convenience. 


January 14, 1935 
Dear Madam: 


“Responding to your inquiry of January 11, I will 
state that there is no law which fixes the time at 
which a school may begin session in the morning and 
close at night. By common practice and custom the 
hours have been rather definitely determined at from 
nine in the morning until four in the afternoon with 
one hour intermission at noon, but there are many 
variations of this particularly in city schools. 

“It is the school board that determines the hours of 
opening and closing school and in reading their con- 
clusions they should be governed by local circum- 
stances and should decide upon a school schedule 
which will best meet the requirements of the com- 
munity as a whole with respect*to school con- 
veniences. 

“The director and the teachers alone would not 
have authority to change the customary school hours, 
but the school board as a whole would have such 
authority. Before doing so, however, it would be ad- 
visable for them to consult the teachers who are re- 
sponsible for the gradation of the school and who 
are in a better position than anyone else to determine 
how they can administer the course of study to the 
best advantage of a majority of the pupils. 

“Elements in the problem are enrollment, the num- 
ber of grades in which instruction is offered, the dis- 
tance pupils have to travel to reach school, the num- 
ber of pupils who prefer to go home for their noon 
lunch, the transportation service in the district, and 
other items. 

“As a general thing in communities the size of 
yours it works out the best to conform to the cus- 
tomary hours of nine o'clock to four o'clock.” 


Sincerely yours, 


The second answer relates to a question which i: 
very much to the fore at the present time throughoni 
Wisconsin on account of the unusual and extendea 
period of drifted roads. There is no statute which du- 
rectly covers the point raised in this correspondence, 
but the answer is meant to suggest a reasonable in- 
terpretation of rules applicable to the situation. 
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January 14, 1935 
Dear Madam: 


“Responding to your inquiry of January 9 I will say 
that it is the business of the town board to see that 
the town roads are kept in a suitable condition fos 
travel so that they can be used by the school trans- 
portation conveyances, rural carriers, cream haulers 
and the general public having business in the com- 
munity. 


“It is true that under present financial conditions 
the town officials are handicapped by the lack of 
funds for performing this service and under such cir- 
cumstances they can not be expected to function very 
completely. Under such conditions the situation has 
a bad effect on the school transportation service, but 
there is nothing much that can be done about it unless 
interested citizens see fit to volunteer their work in an 
effort to keep the roads passable. 


“In regard to the school transportation driver's 
compensation he is entitled to same if he makes a 
reasonable effort to complete his trip, but he is not 
obliged to take the children into a position of danger 
or where there is a probability of getting stuck and 
having trouble. Of course, if the driver merely stays 
at home and does not even try then his compensation 
may be deducted for such days as the board feels that 
he is not making a reasonable effort. The school board 
is in a pretty good position with reference to this 
matter if they follow the regulations applying to 
rural carriers as determined by the fourth assistant 
postmaster general, or you can get this information 
from your local postmaster.” 


Sincerely yours, 


The following answer is in response to information 
that a teacher had trimmed the hair of one of his 
pupils very much to the chagrin and mortification of 
the child's foster mother particularly in view of the 
fact that the hair cut was a good deal of a failure 
from an artistic standpoint. We cannot recommend 
our answer as a very satisfactory and complete state- 
ment with reference to the poaagogy and ethics in- 
volved. Who among our readers will suggest a better 
answer? 


January 16, 1935 
Dear Madam: 


I hardly know how to advise you with respect to 
the hair cutting episode. It is rather unusual for a 
teacher to add tonsorial duties in his repertoire of ac- 
tivities, especially if he has had no previous experi- 
ence in the barber's art. If the teacher did it in a 
spirit of ridicule or to embarrass the child then, of 
course, the teacher’s action could be properly criti- 
cized, but if he did it in good faith because the child 
needed a hair cut badly, probably the fact that he 
made a botch of it might wisely be overlooked. Your 
letter does not give me any detail as to the teacher's 
motive in this little exploration into the realm of ex- 
tra-curricular activities. On the basis of the state- 
ments in your letter I do not see that it is anything 
for you to be overly concerned about one way or the 
other. I suppose if the teacher did it for the express 
purpose of wounding your feelings then you have a 
right to feel aggrieved about it. I think possibly if 
you and the teacher would have a conference with ref- 
erence to the matter that the situation could be ad- 
judicated. 

Sincerely yours, 












Watch Us Grow! 


Associations that have come into member- 
ship since January Ist. 











1. Barnard Salem Salem 
PME CNOOt se 27 oo ee Kenosha 
RA | a ar Wauwatosa 
4. Itasca nee Superior 
DUNMORE oo Two Rivers 
RS a ee ee net Lena 
(Ree erie South Range 
BOOED oo ee Milwaukee 
NS EEE Sa Solon Springs 

Brule _ Brule 
ROW MECC Or 2.8 co Rhinelander 


(Omitted in previous listing) 


The ten largest rural:— 


1. Granton 

2. Williams Bay 

3. Pike River—Kenosha 

4. Coleman 

5. Solon Springs 

6. Wausaukee 

7. Pleasant Grove—Solon Springs 
8. Hammond 

9. Mable 

10. Lac du Flambeau 


The ten largest city associations—to date— 
January 30 





























1. Lake Bluff Shorewood 
2. Atwater Shorewood 
3. Martin Pattison Superior 
A, RID MOCO NSS, ot Whitefish Bay 
5. West Division High __________ Milwaukee 
6. Nee Ska Ra Milwaukee 
7. Nelson Dewey Superior 

8. Park Marinette 

9. Erickson Superior 

Blaine Superior 

10. Central High Madison 
The largest gain “per cents” city and 

rural :— 

1. Granton 

2. Ericsson—Superior 

3. Blaine—Superior 

4. Gordon 

5. Wausaukee 

6. West Division High School—Milwaukee 
7. Jefferson—Sheboygan 

8. Third Ward—Antigo 

9. Roosevelt—Green Bay 

10. Nelson-Dewey—Superior 


Watch for the March listings! 





Educational Workshops 


Educational Workshops are recommended by the 
Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin. These 
are all day meetings planned to interest all groups in 
vital educational problems, to bring information to 
these groups on the major issues and to offer oppor- 
tunities for conference and discussion. The Delavan 
P. T. A. sponsored one for Walworth County, Jan. 22. 
More information concerning programs can be se- 
cured at the state office. Investigate the opportunity 
and plan one for your county. 


Founders Day—February 17 


On February 17, many of the 20,000 local units of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
over 400 groups in Wisconsin will celebrate Found- 
ers Day, the 38th anniversary of the founding of the 
organization. During the years which have elapsed 
since Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney and Mrs. Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst called the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers at the Arlington Hotel in 
Washington, the organization has gradually taken 
root in the heart of American life. Today it is gen- 
erally considered one of the country’s most forward- 
looking groups and a powerful factor for good in 
our national life. 

A vivid account of the early days of the Congress 
is given in a series of three articles by Winifred King 
Rugg in the December, January and February issues 
of the National Parent Teacher Magazine. 

Volunteer birthday offerings taken at these birth- 
day celebrations are used for extension work in the 
state and national. 

This nationwide contribution seems a fitting me- 
morial to the work of these farsighted pioneers. 

The State office is anxious to have reports and 
clippings of your Founder’s Day celebration. 


Radio 


National Program—4:00 to 4:30 P. M.—N. B. C. 
Red Network. 
“WMAQ-WIBA” 


March 7th 

Summer Round-Up of the Children. W. W. Bauer, 
Director, Bureau of Health and Public Instruc- 
tion, American Medical Association; Advisory 
Committee, Summer Round-Up of the Children, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


March 14th 

Curiosity and the Growth of Interest, George D. 
Stoddard, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


State Programs—Fourth and Fifth District—3:45 P.M. 
“WTMJ” 


March Ist 

Musical Experience for Every Child, Howard O. 
Stein, State Teachers College and Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music. 


March 15th 
Milwaukee City Council Program. 


March 29th 
The Health of a School Child, Dr. John P. Koehler, 
Milwaukee Health Commissioner. 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers—3:45 
to 4 P. M. 
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“WHA-WLBL” 

Series Four—Health Prepared and to be Given by 
Miss Mary A. Brady, Sixth Vice President of 
the Wisconsin Congress. 


March 4th 
The Sign Posts of Health in the Pre-School Child. 


March 11th 
The Tip Top of Health in the Adolescent. 


March 18th 
An Ounce of Prevention. 


March 25th 
The Responsibility of Parent Teacher Associations 
Toward Community Health. 


Social Hygiene Helps 
Mr. Newell W. Edson, Chairman of the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, recommends the following publi- 
cations as being of special help to parents: 


Books: 

Parents and Sex Education, B. C. Gruenberg. Avail- 
able at present at the reduced price of 75¢ per 
copy. For parents of young children. 

The Way Life Begins, B. C. and V. M. Cady. 
$1.50. The beginning of plant, animal, and hu- 
man life. Illustrated with colored plates. 

Growing Up, Karl de Schweinitz. $1.75. The story 
of how we come alive, are born, and grow up. 

New Patterns in Sex Teaching, Frances B. Strain. 
$2.00. Shows how parents may meet unusual as 
well as common situations. 

Living Together in the Family,-Lemo T. Dennis. 
$1.10. For high school age, but interesting to 
adults. 

Growing into Manhood, Roy E. Dickerson. $1. 
For boys 12-15. 

So Youth May Know, Roy E. Dickerson. $2. For 
young people 16 years and older. 


Periodicals: 
The Journal of Social Hygiene, especially the May 
1934, number, published particularly for parents. 
Price 35¢ per copy. 


Pamphlets: 
bar | amphlets listed in the folder For Your Home 
ibrary. Some of the titles: Sex Education in 
The Home, Your Daughter's Mother, Health for 
Girls, Choosing a Home Partner, From Boy to 
Man. Price $1 for the set of thirteen. 


All of these publications may be secured from the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Room 922, 50 
West 50th Street, New York, N. Y., at the prices 
named, plus postage. The Journal of Social Hygiene 
and the Social H 'ygiene News, published monthly, to- 
gether with single copies of pamphlets mentioned, 
and others (for complete lists of recommended books 
and pamphlets, ask for Publication Nos. 793 and 
794) may be obtained free of charge through mem- 
bership in the Association, for which the dues are 
$2 yearly. 
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News 

January 31, 1935 shows an increase of over 2,600 
members as compared with records of January 1934. 
There is still a long way to 80 if the goal set is 
reached. 

Sixty-two associations have come into membership 
with the Wisconsin Congress to date this year. 

The necessity for stabilizing the. parent teacher 
program in Wisconsin by retaining old members and 
old locals cannot be over estimated. Check the rec- 
ord of your group. Has your group grown this year? 
If not, why not? Scrutinize your program, seek serv- 
ice and pia Fassett necessary to build efficiently. An 
organization’s value is measured by the massed in- 
terest of the individual members, and the massed 
effort expended on fundamental projects for growth. 
Your membership record is one of the important indi- 
cations of a live association. 


Local Unit Report Blanks—1934-35—have been 
mailed to every local president. Note the deadline 
date—May 15 for the return of the report to the 
state office. The annual report for Wisconsin will be 
compiled from this record, sent to the National, and 
will be included in the Annual Summary of Parent 
Teacher information to be compiled and published in 
the fall. A return from every local is our goal this 
year—Please mail yours on time!! 


Wisconsin’s 1934 record in subscriptions for the 
National Parent Teacher surpasses that of the previ- 
ous five years. A total gain of 191 over 1933's rec- 
ord is reported for 1934. The striking growth and de- 
velopment in the magazine—its set-up—content—in- 
creased size, and increase from 10 to 12 issues per 
year, indicate significant progress. The official maga- 
zine of the National Congress is certainly meeting the 
challenge in making its specific contribution to real 
Parent Teacher work. It merits your serious consid- 
eration. Subscribe for the National Parent Teacher!!! 


Every local organization should have an active leg- 
islative chairman and a working committee. Each lo- 
cal president recently received a communication from 
the state legislative chairman, with an addressed post 
card inclosed, asking for the name and address of the 
local chairman and for some specific information. 
Mrs. Hugo P. Stoll, your state chairman is at work 

reparing material for you so that your group may 
e kept informed. Certain study material will be 
mailed only to those groups that have returned the 
card or otherwise sent the name of the local legis- 
lative chairman. May we urge presidents to check 
this matter so that every Congress unit will be serv- 
iced. Your active interest now will be the deciding 
factor in the effectiveness of the legislative activities 
of the Wisconsin Congress. It is your program, built 
for your service. 


March 19, 20 and 21st are the dates set for the 
Mid-West Conference on Homemaking to be held in 
Chicago at Hotel Sherman. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, Miss Mary A. 
Brady, Milwaukee, Mrs, Geo. Cook, Kenosha, and 
Miss Alma Ganz, Madison, have been named on the 
Advisory Committee. 


The‘ Madison City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers sponsored a series of lectures by Gary Cleveland 
Meyers—Jan. 29, 30, 31st. 
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Psychology and the New Education 

S. L. Pressey, Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Price $2.25 
Att teachers, from the kindergarten on up to the 

college classroom, will welcome this book which 
brings psychology and social psychology out of the 
realm of theory into the practical world of boys and 
girls where our problems really lie. Here is a book 
which exemplifies the Wisconsin Philosophy of Edu- 
cation throughout its discussion. Its constant use of 
specific instances, of anecdotes, and of case studies and 
its helpful suggestions at the close of each topic for 
handling the problems discussed make it extremely 
practical as well as intensely interesting. Valuable 
references for further reading accompany each chapter. 


Part I deals with the child’s development during 
the school years and emphasizes the factor of phys- 
ical growth and of health, changing interests and in- 
centives, the social development of the child, prob- 
lems involved in emotional distress, the growth of in- 
telligence, and finally the techniques for studying the 
individual child. Part II is a study of the ways in 
which the child acquires skills, information, and un- 
derstanding in the learning process. Educational eco- 
nomics in the retention of knowledge, methods of 
appraising results, the hygiene of study, and the trans- 
fer of training are a few of the problems analyzed. 
Throughout the entire book is the constant thought 
that the child is pretty largely the product of his en- 
vironment and therefore of forces which can be con- 
trolled. The author has used a new way of handling 
some difficult problems, and the concrete material he 
presents is an important factor in the success of his 
undertaking. 


Class Room Relief Drills and Physical Edu- 
cation Lessons 
Ferd John Lipovetz, La Crosse State Teachers 
college. Price $1.50 
= manual, written by a Wisconsin teacher, is 
now published in mimeographed form, the entire 
publication consisting of 108 pages of explanation 
and actual drills. The author has taken each grade 
into consideration and has prepared exercises suitable 
to the physical development of each age group, car- 
tying the program throughout an entire school year. 


In the ‘Foreword’ the author explains the purpose 
of the relief drills, and how important they are in 
breaking up the learning day for the growing child. 
He quotes extensively from the research studies, con- 
ducted in New York about ten years ago, which 
seemed to demonstrate their educational value. 

The material for each grade is listed specifically 
and grouped into four different relief periods, dis- 
tributed through the school day. As the author sug- 
gests, the outlined movements are not necessarily 
final, but offer abundant opportunity for individual 
expression and motivation and should be encouraged 
as such, 

The various exercises have all been carefully 
worked out in the training school of La Crosse State 
Teachers college and various Minnesota schools. 





Many Wisconsin teachers would, we feel sure, find 
this manual of great help in initiating a worthwhile 
school program of exercise. 


Economic Problems of Today 
Klein and Colvin, Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago 
7H new text in Economic Problems presents a very 
good cross-section of our economic life... na- 
tional and international. The authors have seriously 
attempted to keep away from abstractions and pres- 
ent problems which directly affect all of us. Contro- 
versial subjects have not been dodged, but have been 
presented in such a way that the pupil receives in- 
formation on both sides of each question and is en- 

couraged to form his own opinions. 

Some of the subjects discussed are Business Today, 
The Uses of Statistics and Accounting in Business, 
The Worker Faces New Problems, Risks and Their 
Control, Corporations, Finance, and Speculation, Mar- 
kets and Prices, Big Business, Public Utilities and 
Government Control, Railroads and Transportation, 
The Monetary Problem and the Gold Standard, Busi- 
ness and Banking, Unemployment and Business Fluc- 
tuations, International Trade, Problems of Land Own- 
ership, Problems of Public Finance, and Social and 
Economic Reform. 


Living Together in the Family 

L. T. Dennis, American Home Economics Asso- 

ciation, Washington, D. C. Price $1.10 
] Hs book is a study of family relationships. It at- 

tempts to describe and interpret some of the ev- 
eryday situations which arise in a typical family life. 
Discussion is not restricted to any one age level but 
includes a whole range of human experiences from 
infancy to old age. The book also tries to bring out 
the fact that successful family living is not accom- 
plished without effort. It is written for high school 
students and aims to help them interpret fairly what 
they observe and to guide them in their own rela- 
tionships. 


Childcraft—7 Volumes 
W. F. Quarrie & Company, Chicago 
TH publishers of the nationally known World 

Book Encyclopedia announce the publication of 
Childcraft, a new series that meets ideally the needs 
of the Primary Teacher. 

Childcraft provides interest-creating materials de- 
lightfully illustrated in color, and a comprehensive, 
practical and modern plan for the teacher of children 
from kindergarten through the fourth grade. It is 
built in three units—three volumes of Anthology, 
ee volumes of Teaching Practices, and an Art 
Book. 

Authors are leading authorities in the field of ele- 
mentary education and children’s literature. Verse and 
story are profusely illustrated in color. Unique charm 
and character are given each page by deep borders of 
varying color and design. The binding is an attractive 
orange colored fabricoid. Backbone and covers are 
decorated in three colors and gold. 

Three volumes are ready for delivery. The remain- 
ing ones will be ready soon. 
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Your Meals and Your Money 
Gove Hambidge. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 


York. Price $1.50 NOW! A TRESSLER BOOK 


HE Bureau” of Home Economics of the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture has been particularly in- FOR EVERY GRADE 


terested in educating the public in how to spend 

aad money wisely for food. This is a careful consideration * 

ble of how the money may be best spent to get the big- 
gest values for these purposes. The subject is so seri- NEW! Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 
ous that the government has issued innumerable pam- ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN AC- 
phlets prepared by various authors. The book by Mr. TION: four or two books for Grades 3 
Hambidge is based on data made available in gov- to 6 R dy thi ri 

go ernment documents and in reports. It seems to be 8 ay a ee 

ery quite reliable and is in a way a compact discussion rn 

ne of the whole subject of nutrition. 

sly Tressler and Shelmadine’s JUNIOR 

wel Consumers Guide ENGLISH IN ACTION; three books 

st A free publication issued every two weeks by the for Grades 7 to 9. INTRODUCTORY 

ra Consumer’s Council of the Agricultural Adjust- ENGLISH IN ACTION; one book for 

pond ment Administration, at Washington. It aims to aid Grades 7 and 8 for the six-year plan 
consumers in making wise and economical purchases high school. 

ay by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 

ass, farm commodities. This publication is not new, but * 

at many who should avail themselves of the service are 

ie. not doing so. REVISED! Tressler’s ENGLISH IN 

ind ACTION; two or four books for Grades 

on, e 9 to 12. Ready this spring. 

1si- 

uc- * 





il Books Received 


ind Textbooks D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago, IIlinois 


American Book Company, Chicago 
Backgrounds of American Life. Roorbach & Al- 


























bright 
Romance of American Literature. Reuben Post 
50« Halleck ; 
Shop Projects in Electricity. Herbert G. Leh- 
at- mann Awarded Four Gold Medals 2250 Subjects 
ev- Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York ‘The |? 1 T 
ife. Thompson’s Business Arithmetic. Clyde O. 6 6Pr G ures 
but Thompson Use them throughout the school year as aids in 
om teaching Language, Literature, History, 
. Geography, and Picture Study 
out Workbooks ' : 
a American Book Company, Chicago 
h Mastery Tests in Biology (Sets X & Y). Hunter 
at ; 
2Ja- & Kitch : ‘ 
Mastery Tests in General Science (Sets X & Y). 
Hunter & Knapp 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago 
Problem Solving in Biology. Downing & McAtee 
wld 
of 
. HECTOe P, 
. OGRAPH 
ive, WORKBO ““Can’t You Talk?’’ 
ren ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 34. For 50 or more. ° 
- is TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. For 25 or more. 
AB New Seatwork Material for Lower Grades “I know of no other company that gives 
Art Each sheet a master copy printed in hectograph ink, such beautiful pictures for such a small sum 
= te segeedany rom - to 75 copies on any of money.” 
in du 3 i ime- - 
ele- savers. Wise meestusonn af Bae neg me dg CATALOGUES, Send 15 cents in coin or 
and and 2d grades; ‘‘My Bird Book,” 2d to 5th rades; stamps for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
mn ““My Eskimo Book,” 3A to 5th grade; Holidays of illustrations. we 
f the Year, 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun, Ist grade; Ask about ‘“‘Our Own New Course in Picture 
0 ABC Pre-Primer; ‘“‘My Indian Book,” 2A or 3B: Study.’’ 72 Pictures; 72 Descriptive Leaflets. 
ive Arithmetic, 2d and 3d grades; Phonic Moviegram A picture for each month of the first eight years 
are pon rly — 9p Money poem tadapare sagan as in school with the beautiful ‘Boston Edition.”’ 
. Write for catalog a ; 
. page. Specify grade. a . ‘The [Pe rryTictures G. 
un- Morgan-Dillon & Compan =} 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. $, Chicage, Ill. BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS. 
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ANTIGO 
R. L. Dana 


APPLETON 
E. C. Herzfeldt 
G. C. Nixon 
C. A. Sherry 
ASHLAND 
R. T. Casey 


BANGOR 
W.H. Preston 


BARABOO 
C. W. Schroeder 


BAY CITY 
C. L. Betzel 


BIG BEND 
F. T. McKenna 


BLACK RIVER FALLS 
C. S. Ristow 


BURLINGTON 
L. C. Cunningham 
F. H. Schwaller 
CEDARBURG 
A. A. Heinrich 

















CHIPPEWA FALLS 
Mrs. A. W. Walrath 


COLUMBUS 
W. Gernetzky 


DODGEVILLE 
M. J. McKinlay 


EAU CLAIRE 
R. E. Hopkins 
W. C. Vollendorf 
FOND DU LAC 
E. P. Sheridan 


FT. ATKINSON 
L. P. Eriksen 


GREEN BAY 
A. J. Kleinheinz 


GREENVILLE 
A. C. Griesbach 


HARTFORD 
N. G. Place 


JANESVILLE 
A. J. Livingston 


KENOSHA 


G. Jacobs 
F. G. Westland 


KEWAUNEE 
J. G. Stoffel 


LOYAL 
J. Shupe 


MADISON 
A. W. Heisi 
Mrs. A. C. 
W.R. Lloyd 
J. L. Lonergan 
M. W. Smith 
E. A. Sparr 
E. R. i 
Miss T. Vik 
D. H. Wing 


ane 


LA CROSSE 


W.H. Meyer 
L. C. Van Zandt 


MARSHFIELD 

A. A. Kleinheinz 

E. F. Kleinheinz 
MAUSTON 

G. G. Winsor 
MENOMONIE FALLS 

C. J. Seip 


MERRILL 
C. R. Wittman 





SOUTH MILWAUKEE 
Mrs. A. D. Cowan 
MISHICOT 
E. E. Wentker, Jr. 


MONROE 
L. B. Stauffacher 


MT. HOREB 
E. Goli 


NEENAH-MENASHA 
C. M. McEathron 
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A MONTH - GUARANTEED 
AS LONG AS YOU LIVE 








Some day you’ll want to 


retire. 


Some day you’ll want to 
travel or just “take it easy.” 


» But... how can 
you be certain 
that you will be 
financially able 
to afford a life of 
leisure P 

A guaranteed 
income from The 
Equitable will 
make this possible. 


Wouldn’t you like to know 


how easily and economically 


THE EQUITABLE 
FAIR—JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY— PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


0] a Ea Oe 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To E. L. CARSON, Agency Manager 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please mail your booklet explaining Equitable Retirement Annuities. 


an Equitable Policy will bring 
you a check for $100, $250 


or any other 
amount, month 
after month, as 
long as you live? 

Our booklet, 
“Pay Days for 
Play Days,” will 
be mailed on 
request. 








SUMO So's Tis Ph we Vas EEN Oe ee Oe 
GOIN 55 SSG ec os cat PRA cine wien ee ’_ , ene 
LADYSMITH MILWAUKEE NEW HOLSTEIN 
R. A. Stewart Mrs. M. E. Anslinger H. E. Schmitt 
MF tielig NEW LONDON 
LANCASTER E. Leason Miss I. A. Knapstein 
L. O. Pennock TW Steenis OCONOMOWOC 
H. 1: Ena R. T. Buege 
M. E. 
MARSHALL W. A. Wenn OCONTO 
Miss C. Lindsay Miss H, Zedler N. N. Brazeau 


OSCEOLA 
C. W. Brace 


OSHKOSH 


E. A. Durler 
T. J. McCarthy 


PARDEEVILLE 
J. E. Rohde 


PORT WASHINGTO! 
R. J. Schuknecht 


PLATTEVILLE 
E. L. Liddle 


RACINE 
Mrs. G. A. Black 
T. W. Leslie 
P. E. Schroeder 


RHINELANDER 
L. H. Sanderson 


RIVER FALLS 
O. C. Webster 


SAUK CITY 
R. Meyer 


SHAWANO 
R. J. Bibelhausen 


SHEBOYGAN 
E. G. MacDonald 
H. A. Meyer 
W. H. Rietow, Jr. 
H. C. Shadd 


SPARTA 
E. James 


STOUGHTON 
J. Hogie 


STURGEON BAY 
Miss V. E. Miles 


SUPERIOR 


O. H. Brayton : 
Miss L. F. McCoi 
W. E. Susens 


TWO RIVERS 
C. W. Smith 


WATERTOWN 
F. Siegler 


WAUKESHA 
V. E. DeRemer 


WAUSAU 
M. J. Cepress 


WAUWATOSA 


Mrs. M. G. Biehn 
E. W. Novotny 
H. S. Waltermire 


WEST ALLIS 
C. L. Mayer 


WEST BEND 
A. A. Moeller 


WISCONSIN DELLS 
Mrs. M. Marlow 


WONEWOC 
E. H. Herrewig 
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Coming Events 

February 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting, at Atlantic City. 

March 22—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 


May 3-4 (Tentative)—State Speech Finals, at 
Madison. 


May 10-11—State Music Festival, at Wausau. 


June 30-July 5—Summer N. E. A., at Denver, 
Colorado. 











The Country Home, February, leads off with a very 
thought-provoking article—“Our Schools—Right or 
Wrong?” In a left-handed sort of way the writer 
leads his readers to doubt the value of stereotyped 
courses of study. At least, so it impressed us. We 
recommend its reading. This article is the first of a 
series. 


The annual meeting of the Portage County Teach- 
ers association was held at Stevens Point last month, 
at which time the following officers were elected: 
President, Eleanor Albert; Vice President, Ruth Fin- 
essy; Secretary, Paul Gurholt; and Treasurer, Loretta 
Booth. The retiring officers are Phillip C. Hiller, 
Lorine Kleist, Angie Sheldon, and Roman Michaelski. 

A program devoted to visual education was given 
in the forenoon. Those who appeared on the program 
were Miss Delia E. Kibbe, Henry Bannach, Evelyn 
Wimme, Vivian Culver, L. M. Adams, Mary Ann 
Treder, Co. Supt. Marion Bannach, and O. W. Neale. 
Music was furnished by members of the Stevens Point 
High School band, under the direction of R. R. 
Grindle. 

The association went on record as ‘asking of our 
representatives in the state legislature definite and ac- 
tive support of such legislation as will tend to 
equalize the financial burden of high schools.” 


Esther Sneberk, member of the Algoma High school 
home economics class taught by Miss Cora G. Sunde, 
won fizst place in the National Cheese contest spon- 
sored by the Cheese Institute at Plymouth this past 
Deceniber. Over 4,000 girls competed, each one plan- 
ning twenty-one menus for a week, each menu con- 
taining a cheese dish, with cheese served in as many 
ways as possible. Miss Sneberk’s first prize netted 
her $200. 


Clyde Yeazel, teacher of the Garfield school, Pesh- 
tigo, was confined to a hospital in Marinette for sev- 
eral weeks in December, as a result of poisoning from 
an attack of tonsilitis. 


Miss Dorothy Grorud, for the past four and one- 
half years second grade teacher in the Durand public 
schools recently resigned. She was married on Decem- 
ber 27, and left to make her home in Charleston, 
West Virginia where her husband is an instructor in 
the public schools. Miss Gracia Owen of Durand has 
taken Miss Grorud’s place. 


The Milwaukee school board recently went on rec- 
ord as favoring a state law which would permit the 
establishment of nursery schools, with the age limit 
set at 4 years. 
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In response to a demand of teachers in the field, 
Oshkosh State Teachers college has just instituted 
late afternoon and evening classes. Full college credit 
is given. The program is under the direction of 
Wm. F. Price of the rural department. 


County Superintendent L. A. Simnicht of Ashland 
was injured last month when the car in which he and 
his family were driving crashed into a truck near 
Mellen. Though Mr. Simnicht’s injuries were ex- 
tremely painful they were not of a serious nature. 


The annual banquet of the Berlin P. T. A. was at- 
tended by one hundred and fifty parents and teachers 
the early part of last month. President J. J. Williams 
of the Berlin board of education acted as toast-master 
and talks were given by Dean J. C. Graham of Ripon 
college and Supt. C. D. Lamberton of the Berlin 
schools. 


Professor E. B. Gordon, who conducts the series of 
weekly lessons ‘‘Journeys in Music Land” over the 
state-owned radio stations, has Wisconsin's largest 
class of school children. Approximately seven thou- 
sand are enrolled in his course and follow his broad- 
casts each Wednesday afternoon, as a part of the 
program sponsored by the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. All schedules of broadcasts for the ten courses 
offered can be secured by writing WHA, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


On January third Miss May Clark, dean of girls at 
Lincoln High school, Manitowoc, was responsible for 
a radio program on women and occupations. She was 
assisted by Ruth Stangle and Shirley Evans, two high 
school girls. The program was the third of a series 
on Guidance and the Public Schools heard over sta- 
tion WOMT during the half hour devoted to Your 
Schools and You a broadcast sponsored by the Mani- 
towoc schools. 


Douglas county's first all-county outdoor play-day 
was held at Lake Nebagamon on January 3rd. In 
spite of the sub-zero weather a goodly number of 
people turned out to enjoy the various winter sport 
events. The next all-county recreation day will be an 
indoor play-day to be held some time in March. 


Children from two to four are going to school in 
Milwaukee these days! It’s all a part of the WERA 
activities, which include a nursery school being con- 
ducted at the South Side Girls’ Junior Technical High 
school. Mrs. Marjorie Weisel, Miss Eleanor New- 
comb and Miss Leila Breary are in charge of the 
school. 


A Kenosha high school teacher, Harvard C. = 
has a hobby which makes him real money . 
fact, he has already earned more than $5,000 pi 
his participation in magazines and newspaper con- 
tests. Most of his prizes have come as a result of his 
artistic ability or due to his skill in craftsmanship. 


Miss Alice Dana, second grade teacher in the Ev- 
ansyille public schools for the past three and one- 
half years has resigned her position to become third 
grade teacher in the Platteville schools. 
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A Guarantee of 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 















e Our trademark is more than a 
mere identification mark. It is a 
guarantee of friendly service to- 
the many schools we deal with 
in Wisconsin. We are proud of 
our growth, and the increasingly 
fine service we are able to offer. 


e@ When you order remember the 
store of “friendly service’. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member of the W. T. A. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 















According to E. T. Hawkins, Principai, plans are 
being made for the erection of a new school unit at 
Seymour. A loan of $50,000 has recently been re- 
ceived from the State Trust Funds, and it is hoped 
that an additional amount may be obtained from the 
federal government. The plans are to construct a gym- 
nasium, a new assembly room, and several new class 
rooms. 

Seymour High school is sold on the idea of vital- 
ized commencements. This year under the guidance 
of Miss Helene Peterson, one of the class advisors, 
the class has already begun work on an original 
dramatization depicting the evolution of the Ameri- 
can High School. A thorough search for material 
from original sources will be made. The class and 
Miss Peterson hope in this way to make a real con- 
tribution to the Tercentary observance. 


Plans are being made for the erection of a com- 
bined junior high and elementary school to be con- 
structed on the Mitchell street school site, in Racine. 
The contemplated plans call for a building which 
would cost in the neighborhood of $325,000. Accord- 
ing to Supt. W. C. Giese the revised plans have elim- 
inated all waste space, and the total cost through the 
combination of the two schools will amount to some 
$125,000 under the first estimate. 


Mrs. Edith Weiss, graduate of Whitewater State 
Teachers college has been named the new principal 
of the East Side school at Whitewater, to succeed 
S. Hoyum, who recently resigned. 


Mr. S. Hoyum, principal of the East Side school, 
Whitewater, has resigned, to go into business at 
Madison. 





A 5-school practice debate tournament was held at 
Mellen H. S. Saturday, January 26. The following 
schools took part: Washburn, Park Falls, Phillips, 
Mellen and Bessemer, Mich. 

Two debates were held in the A. M. and two in the 
P, M., making four debates for each negative team 
and four for each affirmative team. The debates were 
judged and scored by members of the Mellen faculty, 
assisted by.some women from the city. 

The Mellen High school 10th Grade Home Eco- 
nomic’s Class served a luncheon to 65 during the 
noon hour. Following the luncheon, a meeting of 
coaches was held. Harold DeGracie of Mellen was 
appointed chairman for next year, and it was voted 
to hold another meet of this kind next year. It is 
hoped that several other high schools will join this 
group. 

Following is the ranking of the five schools in the 
8 debates: 


Won Lost 
ee ee Se oe ee 6 2 
WW ARHOUND oc So knee 5 3 
Rete PMS - can ace 4 4 
J eS 3 5 
|g 715 5 Seem gee cope 2 6 


Everyone felt that much had been gained in the 
preparation for the sectional tournaments that will be 
held in three or four weeks at Stevens Point and 
Chippewa Falls. 


High schools which are members of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic association recently turned 
thumbs down on the question of whether or not to 
have spring football practice. One hundred-twelve 
schools voted for elimination of spring practice while 
only 49 were in favor of it. The majority of the 
schools also favored starting practice on Sept. 1, in- 
stead of August 15, as had been suggested. 


Supt. Richard Bardwell of Madison recently re- 
ported that the enrollment in the Madison public 
schools increased from 11,175 to 11,264 between the 
beginning of school this fall and the beginning of 
Christmas recess. 


Because of increased enrollment in the Wilson 
school, Janesville, a new teacher, Miss Dorothy Mur- 
dock, has been added to the staff. A second new 
teacher added to the Janesville faculty is Miss Mary 
Julisson, newly-appointed seventh grade teacher at 
the Jefferson school as a temporary substitute for Mrs. 
Royal Baxter (Miss Lulu McMillan) who was mar- 
ried recently. 


Miss May Cole of the Standardization Committee 
for the Wisconsin Home Economics association an- 
nounces that a collection of material on consumer 
buying by grades and standards, of special interest to 
teachers and housewives, has been compiled and is 
now available for loan or purchase. This packet in- 
cludes articles on the nature, value and need of stand- 
ardization and specific information on grades in vari- 
ous types of foods, clothing, and equipment. List and 
information will be furnished upon request. Write 
Miss Almere Scott, Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Miss Margaret Diesner of Wayne, who taught in 
the Allenton school, Washington county, has resigned 
her teaching position. Another resignation in the 
county is that of Mrs. Louise Navin, who taught the 
Cooney Island school in the town of Polk. Miss Marie 
Held of the town of Hartford has been engaged to 
succeed Mrs, Navin. 
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Mr. A. J. Poellinger, printing instructor in Neenah 
High school has organized a Pigeon Fanciers’ club, 
composed of high school students. The club, already 
composed of a-dozen students, will study different 
breeds, their good and bad points, methods of feed- 
ing, breeding methods, etc. The club plans to sponsor 
a pigeon show for amateurs. 


Because of the unusual load of 48 second grade 
pupils at the Coddington school, Menomonie, a new 
teacher has been added to the staff, upon the recom- 
mendation of Supt. Will G. Ballentine. 


Robert E. Porter, who has been assistant in the 
Lime Ridge high school for the past three years, has 
been named principal of the Ithaca High school, to 
succeed Frank Hebal who resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of supervising principal ‘at Montello. Theron 
Hoke, principal of the Gotham schools, has been se- 
lected as the successor to Mr. Porter at Lime Ridge. 


Miss Ila Huntington, teacher in the Rock Island, 
Illinois schools, has been added to the faculty at 
Platteville. Two vacancies were created due to the 
death of Miss Tresidder and Miss Meinhardt, both 
members of the Platteville faculty for many years. 


The new and improved courses of study being used 
in the rural schools of Manitowoc county were the 
subjects of a round table discussion of grade school 
principals and their assistants at Manitowoc, the early 
part of January. The discussion was led by Supervis- 
ing Teacher Joseph Rappel. 


Pity the poor kids at Beaver Dam . . . they had an 
extra week of vacation at Christmas time this year! 
The unexpected extension of the holiday season re- 
sulted from an unusually heavy epidemic of measles 
which struck the city at that time. Schools opened on 
January 2. 


Mary E. Hawkins, head of the Waukesha Junior 
and Senior High school mathematics department re- 
signed her position the early part of last month to ac- 
cept another teaching assignment in Oak Park, III. 
Roger Sohr succeeds Miss Hawkins as head of the de- 
partment at Waukesha and Miss Myrtle Lawler, a 
teacher at the Union school, takes over Mr. Sohr’s 
work. Miss Lawler’s work will be taken over by one 
of i people now being employed to do part-time 
work, 


Walter J. Wessely, principal of Rosiere Graded 
school, Kewaunee county, has resigned, to take up 
his work as sheriff of Kewaunee county. Ferdinand 
Opicka of Slovan has been chosen as the new head 
of Rosiere school. 


After a long and successful career as teacher in the 
upper grades at the Eagle State Graded school, Miss 
Beulah Silvernail recently resigned, as of January 1st. 
Merle Thomas, a recent graduate of Whitewater State 
Teachers college has been engaged to fill out Miss 
Silvernail’s contracted term. 


Carl Loomis, basketball coach at Florence High 
school seems to be doing quite a nice job this year, 
according to a news clipping we have just seen. 
Last year the Florence basketball team was bogged 
down in the conference cellar, but at the first of Janu- 
ary this year they were resting in second place; their 
only loss was suffered at Niagara, where Harvey 
Schneider, former University of Wisconsin baseball 
star is coach. 








GOING to the N. E. A.? The meetings are 

educational, inspirational; Atlantic City, enter- 

taining, healthful. Visit the Winston Exhibit, 

D-12, D-14—opposite the Registration Booth. 
~_T 


THERE were 54,000 soldiers named Smith in 
the A. E. F. during the war. But among geog- 
raphy authors there is only one Smith—J. Russell 
Smith, author of the new Smith Single-Cycle 
Plus Series (Home Forks, Wortp Fotks, AMERI- 
can Lanps AND Peoptes, Fore1cn Lanps AND 
Preoptes, and Our InpustriaL Wor p). 


Fa a 
WHO?’S afraid of the big bad—doglike carnivore 
or any of various small coleopterous or lepidop- 
terous larve which infest granaries? You're 
right! Little Johnny never found this definition 
of WOLF in Tue Winston Simpuiriep Dic- 
TIONARY. 


as 
IT isn’t John; it isn’t William—the most com- 
mon name of men and boys throughout the 
world is Mohammed. 


eth at cael 
PRINCIPALS of smaller high schools some- 
times hesitate to introduce a commercial course 
because they fear it may be expensive. The new 
Winston commercial texts (INTRODUCTION TO 
Business, BooKKEEPING FOR ImMeEpDIATE Use, 
and TypewritTiInG For ImMMep1aTE Use) enable 
any principal to offer commercial education at 
minimum cost. ‘These books stress the modern 
socialized type of course and adapt commercial 
education to the needs and desires of practically 
all students, while the teacher’s manuals are so 
explicit that any high school teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle these subjects. 
a 

AT least 1,400,000,000 persons or 70 per cent of 
the entire world today still wear an amulet or 
some other emblem or charm to protect them 
from evil spirits, bad luck, or sickness. Pref- 
erable for the latter is Dr. CopeLann’s Home 
Mepicat Book ($2.95). “It’s a comfort to have 
it handy,” one Principal wrote. ‘‘ Within a week 
we used it in two emergencies,” wrote another. 
595 pages. Indexed for quick reference. 


sO t 
1635—founding of Boston Latin School, fore- 
runner of the American high school. 


“~~ 
1935—Winston publications, in use wherever the 
English language is spoken and taught, comprise 
the finest list in fifty-one years of publishing. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS TON OMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~—- * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUTDOOR PLAY IS 


good for children 


sous the » fun of chewing dum 


¢ The regular, mild exercise of the jaws 
afforded by chewing gum five to ten minutes 
after at least two meals a day appears to bring 
a double benefit. This is the benefit of increas- 
ing masticating power as an aid to better 
digestion while promoting greater cleanliness 
of the mouth so important to mouth health. 























There is a' reason, a time and place for chew- - ing 
: Forward Looking manufacturers call the 
on eat universities to e im) in- 
ing gum. pase yen of their products. Results of such rr 
research form the basis of our advertising. ti 
FOUR POINTS TO HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME nha ) 
ARE RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL Ce foten A ing 
CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE ~ Jai 
: acl 
scl 
me 
More than one hundred teachers attended the an- A one-year leave of absence, beginning the first of 
nual meeting and banquet of the Douglas County last month, was granted Frances Sarazin, teacher in 
Teachers association local at Superior, on Decem- the Pattison school, Superior. Or 
ber 7th. The program consisted of splendid music ; : the 
and readings, followed by a social hour. F. P. Young, county superintendent of schools in an 
Outagamie county has been elected secretary of the | 
Mary Elizabeth Erdlitz, Oshkosh High school pupil, "¢Wly formed Outagamie relief department. 
was recently picked as a winner in a national essay : : é 
contest sponsored by Quill and Scroll. Twenty thou- Chairmen of program sections for the 1935 state - 
sand contestants participated in the contest. teachers convention met at Milwaukee on January 19. to 
General rules and procedures governing these matters stit 
Sid aliaciaasditaiaihilas) Baeiadis i 3 the fui were discussed in detail and the chairmen used the | 
= . ing Lawrence college in the future opportunity to get acquainted and formulate coopera- 
will not have to worry about what credits they earned ti f : 
sre ive plans for the fall meeting. the 
in high school. Instead of credits being required for he: 
entrance, Lawrence college will admit any high school Supt. C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh has been appointed ne 
ages pag t will ee eae aed ot Bie geehetos by the Executive Committee to succeed himself as a bus 
SS. act, IE wilt De possible to enter the coulege, member of the State Reading Circle board. 
even though the applicant does not hold a diploma, ’ 
“t long ee unpre a superior ability, seriousness _A note from Supt. O. H. Richter reports: ‘On the anc 
of purpose and adequate maturity. night of January 6 the Oconto Falls High school of- for 
iets eiehided siaiibeeai aie ij fice was burglarized. The prodigious sum of five cents the 
D a ae tr Sais B ae: ne Pel eted’ one of” * 1€ rewarded the arduous efforts of the marauders. For- pec 
anbury schoo! in Burnett county filed out of their tunately a ten cent piece was overlooked.” 
school last month, when the four-room building was , 
rected bere te A a Harry Weinberg Racine-Kenosha County Rural Normal continues gra 
SeEBELCG We 1083 & /UUU. the regular issuance of its attractive Bulletin. sch 
: : age 
We are pleased to report that W. R. Davies, su- Miss Leona. Dougherty, teacher in the Beaver Dam . 
perintendent of the Superior public school system, High school, was painfully injured in a fall last ] 
was recently re-elected for a period of three years, month. The_accident occurred at the high school, cia 
beginning July 1, when Miss Dougherty became ill and fell, while alone cen 
in the teachers’ rest room. She sustained a slight 
_ Miss Adeline Kell, director of education and voca- skull fracture, but we are pleased to report that ie ~~ 
—— in the Superior schools resigned last was regaining her health at the latest report we re- . 
month. ceived. 
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Ralph Bennett, who has been teaching at the Marx- 
ville school in Sauk county for the past three years, 
has resigned to accept a position with a Madison busi- 
ness firm. Miss Grace Thompson of Mt. Horeb has 
been hired to teach the Marxville school for the bal- 
ance of this school year. 


Miss Ruth Schmidt, biology instructor at Cudahy 
High school was recently honored by being elected to 
the membership of the Torrey Botanical club, the old- 
est existing biological organization in this country. 
Miss Schmidt was one of a hundred ‘chosen to mem- 
bership, from all parts of the country. 


On Friday, November 30, the supervising teachers 
of the Northwestern group held an all-day meeting 
at the Eau Claire State Teachers’ College. Due to 
weather conditions the speaker who was to appear on 
the program, was unable to be present. Various mem- 
bers of the group contributed to the program. Eigh- 
teen of the nineteen members were present. 


The cadet system of having student teachers from 
Oshkosh State Teachers college doing classroom 
routine in the public schools of Oshkosh was given 
the endorsement of the city board of education last 
December. Supt. C. C. Bishop, in presenting the mat- 
ter before the board, said that the cadets are perform- 
ing a desirable service in the public schools, and at 
the same time gaining for themselves some practical 
experience to help them in securing teaching cer- 
tificates. 


River Falls Teachers college has issued an interest- 
ing bulletin in a “Studies in Education” series, by 
James I. Mallott. It deals with a comparison of the 
achievements of pupils in practice and non-practice 
schools. The concluding section sketches the develop- 
ment of rural practice teaching, 


Two teachers in the Washburn schools, Miss Selma 
Ordal and Miss Dorothy Edwards, recently resigned 
their teaching positions. Miss Ordal is to be married 
and Miss Edwards left to work in Chicago. 


Miss Lucille Carlson of Milwaukee is the new sixth 
gtade teacher at the Jefferson school in Medford. She 
takes the place of Miss Gwen Surdson, who resigned 
to take a clerical position in the office at Stout In- 
Stitute. 


Jesse Le Mahieu, for the past six years principal of 
the Reeseville High school has been chosen the new 
head of the Westfield schools, to succed V. C. Wies- 
ner, who resigned the first of this month, to go into 
business in Superior. 


We understand that the new high school auditorium 
and gymnasium being built in Thorp will be ready 
for use around the first of April. When completed 
the auditorium will accommodate a crowd of 1,000 
people and will have a 32 by 25 foot stage. 


The public works administration in Washington 
granted $26,700 to the city of Juneau for a new high 
school, and that original grant, made some months 
ago, has been increased to $40,500. 


_ Miss Regina E. Groves, for many years a commer- 
cial teacher in the schools of Madison, and most re- 
cently head of the commercial department at the Madi- 
son Vocational school, recently resigned, to open a 
private commercial school which will be known as 
the Groves School for Secretaries, in Madison. 






















CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Es safiola. University 
Theater with poate instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


Te: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 





COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 


N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 











Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER ase (DEPT. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


NAME 

















































Street and No 








City and State 
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A series of four sectional teachers meetings under 
the direction of Adele Felch, the county superintend- 
ent, and the supervising teachers will be held through- 
out Chippewa county. Demonstration classes by rural 
teachers will be the main feature of the program. 
These classes will emphasize primary reading, the 
teaching of a classic, and study type lessons. 





CRAYOLA 
WAX CRAYON 








The ideal crayon for school 
use, CRAYOLAworks equally 
well on paper, wood and 
cloth. Its brilliancy and su- 
perior quality make it the 
crayon best adapted for all 
kinds of craft work. Many 
interesting craft projects can 
be made with CRAYOLA on 
cloth, including wall panels, 
table squares or runners, 
and other similar articles 
for home and school use. 


The use of CRAYOLA No. 
332, the oversized crayon, 
for brilliant mural project 
work insures a bigness 
and simplicity in illustration. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1920, 41 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 
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Roland Wildes, a teacher near Tomah, was recently 
selected by the Monroe county board of supervisors 
as treasurer of the county, after the man elected to 
the office resigned because of ill health. 


Several school teachers in Kenosha county were 
quite ill during parts of last month. The Lamb state 
graded school was closed for some time because of 
the illness of Mrs. Sigrid Shields, principal, and the 
Stevenson rural school was also closed when the 
teacher, Miss Anna McCarthy became ill. A third 
teacher, Miss Mabelle Buswell, principal of the Bulla- 
more Forks state graded school, was confined to her 
home part of last month. Her work was carried on 
by Elsie Pohlman. 


Fire completely destroyed the Buck Creek school- 
house, 7 miles north of Richland Center, last month. 
The fire was discovered while classes were in session. 
Everything but the desks was saved. Robert Hoskins 
is the teacher of the school. 


Madison teachers received a slight raise last month 
when the school board upped salaries to the extent 
of $28,000. Though each teacher’s raise wasn’t a 
great deal, it all helps. 


Personnel changes in Madison schools: Mrs. Irene B. 
Huseby and Mrs. Ruth J. McLaughlin were granted 
leaves of absence for the second semester. . . . Mrs. 
Eunice S. Ross and Ida Jean Sobo resigned. . . . Mrs. 
Kathryn L. Hohnbach, David Klausmeyer, Dorothea 
Levi, Adelin S, Rice, and Blanche Williams added to 
the teaching staff. 


An inoculation campaign against diphtheria was 
started at Neillsville in November and just recently 
completed. Over 700 children of Neillsville and sur- 
rounding territory were treated. 


Mr. Alfred Schumann, principal of the Baraboo 
Junior High school, is the new owner of the Caze- 
novia Reporter. Mr. Arthur Schumann of Mayville 
will be in actual charge of publication. 


A nursery school has been established in Chippewa 
Falls, as a part of the Wisconsin Emergency Educa- 
tion program. 


The “Park High Handbook,” a publication to aid 
new students of Racine Washington Park High school, 
was recently released. The book was prepared by stu- 
dents under the direction of Miss Ethel Holt. The 
foreword was written by W. F. Hood, principal. 


According to a recent news release from the office 
of L. M. Sasman of the state board of vocational edu- 
cation we learn that there are 4,858 boys enrolled in 
the 107 Wisconsin high school departments of voca- 
tional agriculture. Richland Center High school has 
the heaviest enrollment with 112, others with high en 
rollments are Janesville and Viroqua, 101 each; Ocon- 
omowoc, 98; Sevastopol Consolidated, Sturgeon Bay, 
79; Amery, 75; Stanley, 74; Antigo, Manawa, and 
Plymouth, 73 each. 


For the past four years the Polley school in Taylor 
county, of which Marie C. Potter is principal, reports 
100% enrollment in the W, T. A. 


Miss Anne Peterson, teacher in the Polley school 
was recently elected secretary of the Polley—Gilman 
teacher study group. Mr. Rowley, principal of the 
Gilman schools was named chairman. 
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C. A. Whitney of La Crosse State Teachers college, 
who for the past five years has been Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Western Wisconsin Teachers association 
has resigned his position because of the press of other 
duties. F. E. Gustin, principal of the Bangor schools, 
was recently appointed to serve for the one remain- 
ing year of Mr. Whitney's term. 


A Junior Forensic League has been started in Tay- 
lor county, being sponsored by the principals of the 
state graded schools, with Miss Sophie Opitz, county 
superintendent as acting chairman. 


Robert Dahnert of Neillsville High school recently 
won an essay contest on The United State Constitu- 
tion or any allied subject, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Wisconsin—-Upper Michigan. 


In spite of extremely bad weather more than 100 
teachers attended the annual meeting of the Jackson 
County Teachers association, at Black River Falls, on 
December 8th. Mr. Bert Johnson of Black River Falls 
presided, as president of the association. During the 
morning session, which opened with an orchestra con- 
cert under the direction of Miss Verna Keefe of 
Black River Falls, the members elected the following 
officers: Frank Janisch, Alma Center, president; Har- 
old Wike, Melrose, vice president; Margaret I. John- 
son, Houghtonburg, secretary; and Lee Eggen, Ko- 
mensky, treasurer. The following people were ap- 
pointed to the legislative committee: K. R. Hummell, 
Melrose; F. W. Paull, Hixton; Althord Larson, Irv- 
ing; and Grace Webb, county Supt. 

During the afternoon the teachers heard speeches 
by E. J. McKean of Tomah and Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Jackson County Teachers association reports 
100% in the W. T. A. this year. 


Under the opinion that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” the Cornell public schools 
are administering free toxin-anti-toxin injections for 
the third time since 1927. 


The Nichols school in the town of Blooming 
Grove, near Madison, was closed a week last month 
because several pupils contracted scarlet fever. 


H. F. Moor, principal of the Union Free High 
school at Mazomanie reports that “we are succeeding 
in our two year struggle with a conservative com- 
munity, in abolishing school marks in Mazomanie 
Union Free High school.” 


An institute solely for grade teachers of Chippewa 
county was recently held in Holcombe, under the di- 
rect supervision of the county superintendent, Miss 
Adele Felch, and the supervising teachers, Miss Helen 
Nelson, and Miss Mary Quinlan. Demonstration work 
using actual school conditions was the main feature 
of the forenoon session. Emphasis was placed upon 
beautification of school rooms, unit teaching, and va- 
rious phases of study assignments. Demonstration 
work was conducted by Mrs. Ruby Dodge, Miss Hazel 
Fisk, and’ Mrs. Ruby Lotz of the Holcombe grade 
schools. Some forty teachers were present. In the 
afternoon Miss Maybell Bush of the state department 
addressed the teachers upon the subject of ‘‘Purposeful 
Reading’. 


Dorothy Ausman, Elk Mound, succeeds Ruth Bos- 
selman as a faculty member at the Dunn County 
School of Agriculture. Miss Bosselman recently re- 
signed to accept a similar position in Racine county. 


Miss Ceil Hoolihan, former teacher at the Nicolet 
grade school in Kaukauna was recently appointed to 
take charge of the department work in the seventh 
and eighth grades at Park grade school, in the same 
city. She takes over the classes of J. i Haass who 
recently died. Miss Lucille Haass succeeds Miss Hooli- 
han at Nicolet. 


Miss Alice Turrish, since 1930 a teacher at South 
Park school, Rhinelander, recently resigned. She in- 
tends to give up teaching, according to the news 
clippings we received. 
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A new addition is being planned for the Seymour 
High school. The new construction, which will cost 
approximately $50,000, will begin around May 1, and 
will be ready for use next September. 


Oh, for the life of the rural teacher these blowy, 
snowy days! During a recent blizzard Henrietta Jen- 
sky and Margaret Angwall, teachers in rural schools 
near Marinette, were stalled in a snow drift while 
going to school and had to leave their car while they 
sought shelter nearby. Before the day was over their 
car was completely covered with snow and had to be 
dug out before they could return to Marinette. 


The 28th annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics association is to be held in Chicago, with 
headquarters at the Palmer House, June 24-28. 


Over 140 girls attending Janesville Junior High 
school participated in a physical education program 
put on for the benefit of parents and their friends on 
the evening of January 10th. The exercises were di- 
rected by Kathryn M. Mulligan and Janette M. Mere- 
dith of the physical education department. 


Miss E. Maude Luck has been appointed kinder- 
garten assistant at the Lincoln school in Sheboygan, 
replacing Miss Jeanne Miller, who resigned last De- 
cember to accept a similar position in Cleveland. 
Another change in the Sheboygan faculty is the ad- 
dition of Miss Ellen Gaffney as third grade teacher at 
the Washington school, to replace Miss Mabel Du- 
well, who resigned because of ill health, 


The spring council meeting of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics association will be held in Madison, 
March 15. 


Approximately 200 people gathered together at the 
Westheld High school on the night of January 29th 
for the purpose of giving a farewell party to the prin- 
cipal, V. C. Wiesner, and his family. Following a 
program presented under the direction of the teachers 
and pupils Mr. and Mrs. Wiesner were presented 
with a beautiful gift in remembrance of the people of 
Westfield. The entire program was sponsored by the 
local P. T. A, and the Band Mothers organization. 
Mr. Wiesner leaves his school position to go into 
business in Superior. 


A youngster’s prank virtually de-pupiled the Green 
Bay public schools one day last month. The student 
faked an announcement, supposedly signed by the 
superintendent of schools, stating that school would 
not be held the following day. The announcement 
was handed to a band leader, playing at a dance at- 
tended by many high school students. Wishing to co- 
operate with school officials the band leader read the 
announcement to the students attending the dance, 
and even broadcast the unexpected good news to many 
student listeners. Net result: some 400 vacant desks 
the following day! 


Again Wisconsin may be proud of one of her 
daughters! Miss Verna Levenhagen of Manitowoc 
High school won first prize in the recent National 
Poster contest sponsored by the American Legion. 
There were 44 states represented in the contest. The 
winning poster was drawn by Miss Levenhagen under 
the direction of Mrs. Cleeta Pultz, director of art at 
the Lincoln High school, Manitowoc. 


Miss Catherine Kuehne, dramatic teacher and Eng- 
lish instructor at Baraboo High school has resigned 
her teaching position. Miss Kuehne is to be married 
soon, it was recently announced. 


The Wolf River School Masters’ club met at Wit- 
tenberg on January 23, and in spite of the thirty- 
degree-below weather a large number of the men 
turned out. Mr. W. A. Taege, the speaker of the 
evening, gave a very illuminating talk on the needs 
of Wisconsin schools and gave the laymen’s point of 
view regarding the inter-relationship of schools and 
the public. Mr. Melvin Schlytter entertained the club 
with several readings. The 1934 officers, Otto Reetz, 
E. H. Ruprecht, George Baird, and Bernard Laabs 
were re-elected. 


E. M. Johnson of Oconto Falls is the new assistant 
principal and science instructor at De Pere High 
school. He takes the place of L. G. Koepke who re- 
signed because of ill health. 


For 27 years an instructor in the commercial de- 
partment of La Crosse Central High school, and with 
11 years of previous teaching experience, Robert H. 
Butler recently retired from active teaching. 


Earl D, Brown, principal of Madison East Junior 
High school was recently chosen to succeed the late 
Fred W. Erickson as supervisor of purchases and ac- 
counts for the Madison Soaell of education. 


Arthur F. Jordon, supervisor in charge of the com- 
mercial department at Ashland High school for the 
past eight years recently resigned to accept a similar 
position at La Crosse Central High school. 


Miss Laura Butter was recently engaged as com- 
mercial teacher at Wittenberg High school, succeed- 
ing her sister, Mrs. Naset. Miss Butter previously 
taught in the schools of Colorado. 
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County superintendents of southwestern Wisconsin 
met at Dodgeville on Jan. 18. Supt. T. S. Thompson 
of Western Dane acted as chairman. Others who at- 
tended the conference were Mrs. Alta Rouse, Green; 
J. Louise Earll, Richland; and Lillian M. Ellis, Iowa. 


The schools of Arena were closed for about a week 
last month, to check the spread of an epidemic of 
scarlet fever. 


Miss Berniece Shanley, rural school teacher near 
Belmont was overcome by the severe cold one day last 
month as she was driving to school. Her car became 
stalled in the snow and Miss Shanley was forced to 
walk to a farm house some distance away. A doctor 
was called and she was taken to her home, where she 
soon recovered, 


Arena, Black Earth, Lodi, Mazomanie, Prairie du 
Sac, Sauk City, Spring Green, and Waunakee public 
schools are uniting on plans for a Tri-County League 
Music festival, scheduled for the first week in March 
in the Prairie du Sac high school gymnasium. Princi- 
pal H. F. Moor of Mazomanie is general chairman. 


Principal S. S. McNelly of Marinette Junior—Senior 
High school became ill with the mumps last month 
and was confined to his home for the customary pe- 
riod of isolation. 


Miss Enid Heberlein, citizenship teacher in the 
Marinette High school, was operated upon at Madi- 
son last month. She stayed with Miss Emma Brook- 
mire, field secretary for the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, as soon as she was released 
from the hospital, but before she was fully recovered 
she suddenly switched from the role of patient to 
that of nurse, when Miss Brookmire suffered a bad 
fall on the icy streets of Madison and nearly tore up 
a solid block of paving with her head. We are happy 
to report that both Miss Heberlein and Miss Brook- 
mire have fully recovered from their respective med- 
ical experiences, 


Martin Gharrity, high school athletic coach and in- 
structor at Shawano High school has rented the Sha- 
wano Golf course and will manage the entire busi- 
ness affairs of the course. Mr. Gharrity has a five 
year lease on the course with option to buy. 


The village of Pembine, Marquette County, dedi- 
cated a fine new school building on the evening of 
February 1 with appropriate exercises. They have a 
fine new four room building, well planned and of 
first class construction throughout. The exercises in 
honor of the occasion were held in the town hall lo- 
cated across the street from the school premises. The 
exercises were preceded with an excellent banquet 
which was largely attended by the residents of that 
community. Mr.°A. G. Sauld, clerk of the school 
board, ably presided as master of ceremonies. Speak- 
ers included Miss Christine Christenson, County Su- 
perintendent of Marinette County, Circuit Judge A. F. 
Murphy of Oconto, J. F. Shaw, Department of Public 
Instruction, Probate Judge Wm. F. Haase, Marinette, 
and Prin. J. S. Chichester. 

Others responding briefly included school board 
members, building contractor, and a representative of 
the firm of architects which planned the building. 
Community and group singing took place under the 
direction of Miss Westborg, County Music Super- 
visor. The festivities were concluded with a social 
dance. The exercises were all well conducted and re- 
flect credit on the initiative and progressiveness of 
the Pembine community. 
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SAVINGS 
of 20% to 50% 


CHUDIK BROTHERS FUR CO. 


Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers 


731 N. BROADWAY 
Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 
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You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


That’s what a teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richard- 
son of Jacksonville, Fla.:- “Illness doesn’t make 
you half as sick when all the worry is taken out with 
a T.C.U. policy. You pay your bills promptly, for 
you receive your T.C.U. benefit as soon as claim is 
filed.” 

Everybody's doing it now—getting under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella and letting the T.C.U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has now 
become the popular one. 

Send us your name and address today and we will 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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A new publication we wish to call attention to is 
the Fleet Foot, a mimeographed bulletin published by 
the students of Marathon High school. Number 1 of 
Volume 1 recently reached our desk. Valeria Schnied- 
ers is editor-in-chief and Miss D. O'Connor is faculty 
advisor. 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held on January 18, at Milwaukee. Old business 
was disposed of by the 1934 officers, whereupon 
President Stangel turned the gavel over to the 1935 
president, Mr. McKean of Tomah. Policies and plans 
for the present year were then considered and dis- 
position made of them. 


The parents of children attending the Polley school 
in Taylor county have been cooperating with the 
teachers ever since September in promoting activities 
designed to raise money for the purchase of materials 
and equipment furnished for the Rhythm and Flageo- 
let bands. Card parties provided the funds, and the 
mothers of the children met to cut out and sew the 
capes for the bands. 


Nearly 60 of the 116 rural teachers of Columbia 
county were guests of Supt. J. W. Packard at a meet- 
ing held in the new Angie Williams Cox Civic Cen- 
ter in Pardeeville on January 5th. After a tour of in- 
spection of the new library the teachers witnessed an 
interesting movie presented by Supt. Packard. 





Private—Small Groups—Educational—Joyful 
EUROPE By Motor or Train, Finest Ships and 
Hotels—All Expenses—40 to 65 days. 
8 to 10 countries $595 to $795—Tourist and Cabin. 
AMERICA California, Can. Rockies, Yellow- 
stone, Zion Park, Grand Canyon, 
Pan. Canal. 29 days $350. Standard Pullmans First Class. 


Motoring thru heart of nature. Write. 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. C. 








WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many Spring examinations 
expected. Big pay, short hours, po | pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N187, Rochester, 

- Y., for sample tests, free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 





AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


COST a | 49 EXTRAS 


Leave your pocket book at home 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Antonio Old Mexico San Diego 
Los Angeles Hollywood San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies—Benff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels— 
Pullman—Sightseeing—handling baggage 
—even tips are included. 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 
Parties Leave Chicago 
JUNE 23—JULY 14—AUGUST 4—AUGUST 18 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 

















The Executive Committee, at its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee last month, repeated the policy which has 
prevailed for several years regarding association com- 
mittees. Membership upon all except professional 
study committes is terminated at the close of the year. 


Angus Rothwell, one-time member of the Teacher 
Training Council has recently become dean of boys 
and assistant principal at Superior Central High 
school, 


Teacher Marriages 


Cecelia WEBSTER, Ogema-Arthur STANKE, 
town of Emery, on December 24. Both have been 
teaching in the rural schools of Price county. 


Anita Heiser, Wauwatosa,Frank HARDEN, com- 
mercial teacher in the Whitehall High school, in 
Wauwatosa, December 27th. At home in Whitehall. 


Catherine SCHMIT, teacher in the schools of St. 
Croix county for the past six years was married to 
Clarence J. Casey on January 5 in Erin Prairie. The 
Caseys will live in St, Paul, where Mr. Casey is 
employed. 


Hortense FRIZZELL, teacher at Blue River, was 
married to Freeman Shaffer, in Galena, Illinois the 
early part of last month. The young couple will make 
their home in Muscoda following the expiration of 
the bride’s school term. 


Marion METCALF, teacher in the rural schools of 
Grant county for the past five years, was married to 
Delbert Felder, Bagley, at Platteville, on January 8th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Felder will make their home on the 
Metcalf farm near Glen Haven, which was the resi- 
dence of the bride during her girlhood. She makes 
the 5th generation in her family to live on the site. 


Mary LUTZ, social science teacher at the Lake 
Bluff school, Shorewood, was married to Rudolph C. 
Sandberg, Butler, on December 31st. 


Inez HEIDEMANN, art teacher at the Atwater 
school, Shorewood, became the bride of W. R. Weber, 
Milwaukee, on December 22. 


Ruth LINDMARK, teacher of the Grant school in 
Grover, was married to Reuben Petersoon, Peshtigo, 
six months ago, but the event was just recently an- 
nounced. 


Rose Mary FABRY, teacher at Crandon, was mar- 
ried to Clifford RAFOTH, teacher in a rural school 
in Oconto county, the last day of December. They 
will reside in Oconto. 


Marion LEONARD, teacher at the Hill and Dale 
school in Harland township, Pierce county was mar- 
tied to Ralph Bergholtz, Plum City in Hudson, 
Dec. 31st. 


Dorothy GRORUD, for the past five years a teacher 
at Durand was married to August Schlumpf, manual 
training teacher in the schools of Charleston, West 
Virginia, in Alma, on Dec. 27th. 


Bernadette TRAINOR teacher in the Lincoln 
school, Sparta, was married to John P. McEvoy, of 
Wilton, at Fennimore, December 29th. 
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Lila J. HEGNA, teacher at the City View school, 
near Chetek, was married to David J. Orn, Chetek, 
in Rice Lake, December 29th. 


Helen LEE, teacher in the Plainview school, Viro- 
qua, married to Rudy Elton, Viroqua, June 18th, but 
just announced last month. Mrs. Elton resigned her 
teaching post during the holiday vacation. 


Ruth Hill, Platteville, married to Dean WATERS, 
assistant principal of Brooklyn high school. 


Myra JOHNSON, teacher of rural schools near 
Viroqua, married to Lawrence Tilley, Oct. 25. 


Mary O'CONNELL, for several years a teacher in 
the city schools of Chippewa Falls, married to’ Dr. 
Louis V. McNamara, Montello, December 29th. 


Pearl CLINE, teacher in the rural schools of Sauk 
County for several years, married to August F. Rohde, 
Sept. 29th; just announced. 


Dorothea GRIFFITH, teacher at La Farge, married 
to H. N. Sandberg, Oconto, on Dec. 24. 


Lulu VINGER, Middleton teacher, married to Clar- 
ence Robinson, Eau Claire, Dec. 24. 


Leona LANGE, teacher in the rural schools of 
Juneau county, married to Elmer Bleskestad, Lindia, 
December 23. 


Dorothy GURATH, teacher at Marshfield, married 
to Gerald OLSON, Merrill, teacher at Rib Lake, last 
August; just announced. 


Marian E. Curtis, Cuba City, married to J. Harold 
ROSE, teacher at Whitefish Bay, December 26. 


Romona Anklam, Weyauwega, married to Albert 
SCHLEUNES, teacher of mathematics and band in- 
structor at Weyauwega High school, December 27. 


Martha Jane Gropp, Baraboo, married to Virgil F. 
LICHT, instructor and athletic coach at Randolph 
High school. 


Mary Waterstreet, Green Bay, married to Robert M. 
DESSEREAUX, principal of the Oak Grove school 
at Green Bay, on December 27th. 


Berenice DAVIS, teacher at the Rowdon district 
school in North Lancaster, married to Harold STAUF- 
FACHER, Fennimore teacher, December 27. 


Grace NOBLE, teacher of the Key school near 
Bagley, married to Alfred D. Gilkes, Bagley, Dec. 1. 
At home in Platteville. 


Bess Arlene REIMER, teacher at the Pleasant 
Grove school, Jefferson township, Green county, mar- 
ried to Ben O, Zimmerli, Decatur, Dec. 27. 


Genevieve RUGGLES, Iowa county teacher, mar- 
ried to Dwayne P. Massey, town of Moscow, Iowa 
county, Dec. 25. 


Necrology 


* W. T. A. Member at Time of Death 


Miss Ida L. Ela, 79, former teacher in the schools 
of Rochester and Burlington, died at her home in 
Rochester on Christmas night. Miss Ela’s first teach- 
ing assignment was in the District No. 2 school, 
Rochester, after which time she taught in several 
Wisconsin and Illinois schools. She retired many 
years ago, and was in ill health for two years prior 
to her death. 


*J. J. Haass, 57, principal of the Kaukauna Junior 
High school, died suddenly at his home on Decem- 
ber 31, of a heart attack. Mr. Haass taught in the 
schools of Westfield, Adams, Tigerton and Friend- 
ship before becoming connected with the Kaukauna 
schools, sixteen years ago, 


*Miss Harriet Gregerson, 32, teacher of English in 
the Stoughton high school for the past 10 years until 
ill health caused her to retire a short time ago died 
at the home of her parents in Stoughton on Decem- 
ber 29th. 





 PARKE 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER NOW IN FORCE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





Teacher outlook is 
unquestionably the 
best since 1929. 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more teachers in 
1934 than in 1933. We expect an- 
other big year in 1935. Write for 
blank and full information. 














ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535—Sth Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


49th Year—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, 
igh School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. 
Business up over 1000/7. Folder free. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teacher placement this past year showed a marked improvement. 
In the elementary school field, there is a great demand for excel- 
lent teachers with degrees. Many High Schools are asking for 
teachers with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writing, 
mention this magazine. ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BLDG., 28 
JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**Twice within the month of December death 
struck the faculty of the Robbins school, in Platte- 
ville. First Miss Mary Meinhardt died of pneumonia 
and less than two weeks later her colleague, Miss 
Cora Tresidder died after a short illness. Both teach- 
ers were exceedingly Close friends. 


Walter H. Perry, for 14 years a teacher at the old 
Milwaukee county agricultural school, died at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida on December 23. 


Miss Eolia Carpenter, for the past thirty-five years 
an instructor in Milwaukee Downer college died at 
the college infirmary on December 19th, after a short 
illness. 


George J. Loos, 62, at one time a teacher near 
Appleton, died at his home in Menomonee Falls on 
December 14th, after a lingering illness. He only 
taught for a short time, after which he entered busi- 
ness in Menomonee Falls. 


A. J. F. Voigt, 83, at one time county superintend- 
ent of the Jefferson county schools, died at his home 
in St. Paul the latter part of December. Other teach- 
ing positions he held in Wisconsin included the prin- 
cipalships of the Jefferson and Waterloo school sys- 
tems. Later he was engaged in the newspaper business 
in North Dakota. 


*H. Samuel Wilde, 66, former instructor of man- 
ual arts at Milwaukee West Division High school 
died at his home in Milwaukee on December 31, after 
an illness which caused him to resign his teaching 
position last November. Mr. Wilde taught in North 
Milwaukee before joining the Milwaukee public 
schools system in 1897. He is credited with organiz- 
ing the first manual training class in the grade schools 
of Milwaukee. 


Elsie Steinke, 76, widely known teacher of the deaf, 
died at her home in Delavan the latter part of De- 
cember. After her graduation from Oshkosh Normal 
and various German schools Miss Steinke taught at 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan from 
1887 to 1922, and a year at the state school for the 
blind at Janesville. She was a nationally known edu- 
cator in her field of work. 


*Miss Lois Terry, 19, teacher at the Lakeside 
school, Gordon, died November 24th, at a Superior 
hospital, following a short illness. This was Miss 
Terry's first year of teaching. 


Kate Robbins, 69, former teacher in the schools of 
Pepin county, died at a hospital in Eau Claire on 
December 21, following a period of ill health which 
extended over several years, 


Mrs. Helen Eva Davison, 46, former teacher in 
the schools of Lake Geneva, died at her home in 
Wheaton, IIl., on December 31, after a fatal heart 
attack. Prior to her marriage her name was Helen 
Eva Chapman. 


Dr. Margaret Whalen, 58, formerly a teacher in 
the schools of Calumet county, died in St. Paul on 
January 1. After teaching in Wisconsin schools for 
several years Dr. Whalen taught in the state of 
Washington, after which time she graduated from an 
osteopathic college in Missouri. During the past 20 
years she has practiced in St. Paul. 





Mrs, William E. Brown (formerly Miss Nellie 
Drew), 53, of Oshkosh, at one time an instructor in 
Phillips, La Crosse and Ripon, died January 13, at 
Milwaukee, after an illness of some duration. 


N. B. Brown, 81, for many years a teacher near 
Cottage Grove, died at the home of his daughter in 
Chandler, Arizona, after an illness of several years’ 
duration. Mr. Brown's teaching took place many 
years ago, and he taught school and conducted a 
farm at the same time. 


John D. Conley, formerly a rural school teacher 
and instructor in the high schools at Iron River, 
West De Pere, Barton and Kewaskum, died at his 
home in Fond du Lac on January 14th. Mr. Conley 
had ‘retired from active teaching some ten years ago. 


Miss Helen Crary, a teacher in the primary depart- 
ment of the Lincoln school in Oshkosh for the past 
20 years, died at an Oshkosh hospital on January 14th, 
after a lingering illness. Miss Crary’s term of service 
in the Lincoln school was from 1886 to 1904. 


*Miss Marion Cartwright, 20, who has been teach- 
ing in the Luck high school this year died on Janu- 
ary 2 at a Portage hospital, following complications 
which set in after an appendicitis operation. 


Mrs. Ermina Newton Leonard, 88, from 1863-72 a 
teacher in De Pere and Fort Howard (now Green 
Bay), died at her home in De Pere after a short 
illness. 


My Prayer 


Written in memory of Florence Peasley, principal of the Grant 
school, in Kenosha, who died last June. 


As I watch my children coming 

To the school they love so well 

As I see them gaily playing 

’Till the tinkle of the bell, 

And the long line comes a marching 
In his desk each one doeth sit. 

This my prayer Oh! Heavenly Father, 
Let me help them just a bit. 


As I help the children working 

In and out the long day through. 

As I scan their gentle faces, 

Watch their eyes so blue and true. 
Oh! My Father grant my pleading, 
As I at your feet do sit. 

Grant my prayer through all the ages, 
Let me help them just a bit. 


When my school days all are ended, 
And I glance on children grown, 

May I have this sweet remembrance, 
As I watch them work alone. 

May I have that thrill so tender 

As with grown ups now I sit. 

May I know in gone by ages— 

I have helped them just a bit. 


When I reach the Heavenly stairway 
And my work in life is done, 
When I see the gates immortal, 
At the setting of the sun. 
I can say with greatest pleasure 
Lord I asked for gold nor wit, 
But count this my greatest blessing 
I could help them just a bit. 
—Edna E. Hood, Kenosha 
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SESSION 


. Invest wisely in yourself and in your earning power. Your summer 

session at the University of Minnesota pays abundant dividends in 
MINNESOTA preparation for a better position—in a freshened outlook and broader 
viewpoints—in health and happiness, too. For Minneapolis lies at 
the threshold of the famed Ten Thousand Lakes Vacation land. It’s 
a city of remarkable beauty, cultural and recreational advantages. 


» The University of Minnesota The University of Minnesota 
offers for the first time a for- e offers you a facuity cf 250 se- 
mal course of training in Adult lected educators, with 600 
Education. Special courses in A COURSE courses leading to baccalaureate 
Sociology, Emergency Educa- FQR ADULT © advanced degrees. 
tion, Child Welfare, Public 
Health, Physical Education, EDUCATION To round out your summer 
Play Production, Home Eco- LEADERS ‘session, there are special lec- 


nomics, Music and many others tures, recitals, plays and ex- 
of value in the adult education . cursions. Fees and living ex- 
movement. penses are moderate. 











TWO TERMS: June 17-July 27 July 27-Aug. 31 


Ask for special bulletin in your field, or write for complete bulletin to: Dept. E 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


236 Administration Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 











WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS For VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300 a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school cloees, 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Suite 835, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
























































Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 





—4 


RRunning and chasing help growing 
bodies develop normally. Young teeth 
need exercise, too. Chewing gum pro- 
vides an innocent, healthy exercise for 
teeth. If children enjoy it, let them have 
it. It’s good for them. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
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Forward Looking instdiaiindis call 
upon great Universities to make impartial in- 
veionie of their ae Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about chew- 
ing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 


ing Gum \ turers. 











FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 
ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 

















@ LANGUAGE 
IN ACTION 


Threlkeld—Noar—Zeller 


Grade V 
Grade VI 


Grade III 
Grade IV 


A complete elementary language 
service, including text and drill 


material, as well as all work-book 
features. 


* PROGRESS 
IN SPELLING 


Horn-Ashbaugh 


(Ready Spring 1935) 


Write for examination copies. 


LIPPINCOTT Pipers 





THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


This famous series has revolutionized the 
teaching of geography in the elementary school. 
The books represent a distinctive contribution 
to educational progress in that they have 
changed the study a geography from the level 
of memorization of facts to that of reflective 
thinking at successively higher levels. 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McConathy . Miessner . Birge . Bray 


This series is already in use in more than 2500 
school systems and has been adopted as a whole 
or in part by 9 states. 
Kindergarten and First Grade Book (for the 
teacher ) 
5-Book Series, with three Teachers’ Manuals 
One-Book Course, for one-room schools, ac 
companied by Teacher’s Book, ‘‘Music in 
Rural Education” 


Two-Book Course, for two-room schools 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 E. Johnson St., Madison 


Silver.Burdett — . ¥ 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago /g885 * : 1935 
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